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BOOK REVIEWS 

JOHN KALOGEROU^ Contemporary Roman Catholic Opinion on the Ortho¬ 
dox Church. (Athens: Astir Press) Greek title: AI IIEPI TIES OP0OAOSOY 
KAeOAIKHX EKKAH2M2 ANTIAH^EIS NEQTEPQN PQMAIOKAOOAI- 
KQN BEOAOrON. 

Dr. Kalogerou, professor of Church Doctrine at the University of Saloni- 
ca, presents Orthodox-Roman Catholic relationships under a new light, the 
'Homan light”, as he calls it. As up to now, relationships between the 
Orthodox and the Roman Catholic Churches were presented either from the 
Orthodox view-point, such presentations being appreciably tinted with an 
apologetic color, or from the Roman Catholic view-point, which has always 
been advanced with strong argrumentation on the ground of the supposed 
infallibility of the bishop of Rome. 

Dr. Kalogerou uses a different technique in dealing with his subject: 
he presents the Orthodox Church as seen by certain Roman Catholic theo- 
loeians, and he is inclined to believe that the way those theologians view 
the Orthodox Church can be rightly called the “Roman light” under which 
Orthodoxy is seen by the Roman Church. The author's thesis, however, is 
not advanced without misgivings. Dr. Kalogerou admits that, “the Roman 
Catholic theological thought is enslaved in principle to the higher Church 
policy of the Roman Church” (p. 23), and, consequently, unofficial pro¬ 
nouncements on the Orthodox Church can have no import upon the existing 
relationships between the two Churches. He proceeds, however, to show, or 
at least to indicate, that certain well-pronounced trends in Roman Catholic 
theology show beyond doubt that though the official attitude of the Roman 
Church toward the Orthodox remains as rigid and unreconcilable as ever, 
yet there are unmistakable currents of thought within the Roman Church 
which are approximating, though very slowly and quietly, those of her 
sister Church of the East. 

Dr. Kalogerou appears at aiming to advance the thesis, that certain 
Roman Catholic theological circles have undertaken the task of re-appreci- 
ating the view-point and values of the Eastern doctrine and tradition, and 
by so doing tending to stress points of common beliefs and practices between 
the two Churches; this may impel, he believes, theologians on both sides 
to reconsider their evaluation of each other's view-points in regard to the 
problem of reunion. Dr. Kalogerou's thesis concerning the Orthodox side 
resolves into a necessity on the part of Orthodox theologians to study these 
new developments within the Roman Church, however unofficial they may 
be, as they may prove a workable basis for discussion on reunion. 

Time only will show whether the author's thesis is grounded on some 
real situation existing within the Roman Church, or the “Roman light” 
is just the work of certain scholars who have felt free to evade the bounda¬ 
ries of official prescriptions on the question regarding the two Churches. 
On the Orthodox side, however. Dr. Kalogerou's belief that theologians of the 
Eastern camp ought to examine carefully any “light” that may come from the 
West IS, we believe, well-grounded, for, it is their obligation, moreover, to 
keep alive the spirit of Ecumenicity and reunion that has never forsaken 
the Orthodox Church since the time of the Schism. 

The author begins to advance his thesis by citing (pp, 9-22) the most 
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important Papal Encyclicals of recent times dealing with the relations between 
the two Churches and by showing the attitude of the see of Rome towards 
Orthodoxy. All of these Encyclicals appear to be impregnated with the 
well-known demand of the Roman Church by which the Orthodox Church 
ought to return to the fiowSga of the Roman Catholic Church. The author 
deems the following Encyclicals to represent better the official attitude of the 
Roman Church towards the Eastern Orthodox: the Litterae ad Orientalis, 
by Pius IX in the year 1848; the Praeclara gratulationis, of Pope Leo XIII 
in the year 1894; the Nortalium animos, of Pope Pius XI. 

The second part of Dr. Kalogerou’s book is devoted to the opinions 
of Roman Catholic theologians regarding the dogmatics, ritual and tradition 
of the Orthodox Church. He believes that there are three movements in 
all within the Roman Church interested in various aspects of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church. The first stresses more the liturgical aspect of the Orthodox 
Church and examines its implications upon the Schism; this movement has 
been mainly associated with the names of bishop Jeremias Bonomelli and 
Prince Max of Saxony. It aims at presenting in calm surroundings the 
liturgical treasure of the Orthodox Church. Prince Max believed that the 
Kingdom of God is not found only in the fulfillment of the spirit and letter 
of the Roman Canon Law; the Eastern liturgy, he believes, presents the 
very teachings and traditions of early Christianity, and comes to us as a 
blessings from “those of old.” 

The second movement is connected, according to Dr. Kalogerou, with 
the tendency of certain Roman theologians to study and reappraise the 
Eastern Church life, worship and theology, from the time of the Greek 
Fathers through the mystical theology of the Byzantines. Both P. Mucker- 
man and G. Wunderle have been connected with this second movement, the 
latter of whom “reasserts the purity and genuiness of the Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian form . . . conceives successfully the ultimate metaphysical essence of 
the sacramental reality of the Eastern Church, and succeeds in going deep 
into the unique redemptory character of Orthodox Christianity” (pp. 55). 
Wunderle appears also to concur with the opinion by which Christianity 
was developed in the East in its real form and essence while in the West it 
was allow^ to develop under certain “oughts” prescribed by the Church. 
He believes that in dealing with the sacraments, one ought to stress the 
Eastern conception of the “sanctifying and deifying Grace” as well, instead 
of stressing only the sustaining Grace. 


The third movement, developed around the new “idea of the Church” 
as introduced into the Western Church by the teachings of the theology of 
“Corpus Christi mysticum”, appears to have been appreciably influenced 
by Eastern Orthodox conceptions regarding the Church as communion of 
love among the faithful supematurally bound together (by the mystical 
Body of Christ) into an organically unified life, the head of which is 
Christ only, (pp. 67-58). 


Hopes and expectations issuing from the work of these three movements 
have been, however, held back recently by a stem reaction on the part of 
the official Roman Church and its stricter theologians. The Encyclical of 
Pope Pius XII in 1943, Mystici corporis Christi, and works like those of M. C. 
Coster and Tyciak come to remind us that no movement within the Roman 
Church can continue in a forgetful bliss of boundless thought and action 
if it seems to evade the circumference of higher Church policy. 


The third part of the book of Dr. Kalogerou is devoted to the exami¬ 
nation of Papal claims. Dr. Kalogerou appears to be in accord with many 
Roman Catholic theologians who believe that the difference between the 
two Churches lies in the Papal claims of primacy and infallibility, and that 
the “doctrine” of infallibility of the bishop of Rome has presented even 
Roman Catholic theology with a problem, since, in the opinion of Catholic 
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theologrians cited, the Pope's claims to infallibility are in opposition to the 
universal tradition of the Christian Church. The author believes, however, 
that the '‘doctrine" of infallibility must be examined by Orthodox theo¬ 
logians not only on the basis of its theological implications but on the 
ground, as well, of its creation as a defense mechanism meant to safe¬ 
guard the political and social structure of the Roman Church during its 
period of development and consolidation. Dr. Kalogerou advises Orthodox 
theologians to do everything possible to help the Roman Church reappraise 
its pronouncements concerning Papal infallibility, and he believes that such 
claims cannot possibly remain an integral part of the Roman Catholic 
conception of the Church of Christ. 

Dr. Kalogerou’s approach to the subject is new and undoubtedly attrac¬ 
tive. There are some points, of course, at which one may feel at complete 
disagreement with the author. We question, for example, his suggestion 
that the Orthodox Church show sufferance of Papal claims until the Catholic 
Church itself finally clarifies the disputed points not through official encycli¬ 
cals but through sound theological positions. Sufferance of Papal claims 
for the sake of finalizing other points of dispute apx>ears to be a dangerous 
suggestion as constituting a precedent being utterly unwarranted by Ortho¬ 
dox doctrine, practice and tradition. Dr. Kalogerou has, otherwise, ably 
presented a subject of vital importance to the Church under a light which, 
whether it is "Roman light" or not, has amply illuminated some dark 
angles of a many-sided question. 


George Bebis 
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MAN - THE IMAGE OF GOD 
According to the Greek Fathers 

KAT EIKONA KAI KAO 0M0IQ2IN 


Rev. Zachary C. Xintaras 
Greek Orthodox Theological Institute 


In view of the devastating results of the last two World 
Wars and the continuing contest between East and West for 
atomic power, which with its tremendous resources for destruc¬ 
tion threatens man’s security and even existence, there are many 
thoughtful people who are asking the all important question: 
Is self-destruction to be man’s final achievement? 

Because of the confusion and anxiety of modern life, man 
turns to himself, realizing that within him he holds the power 
of creativity, and, moreover, the freedom to choose the destruc¬ 
tion of himseK and that of the living world about him. Fortunate¬ 
ly, man is beginning to study himself once again, his inner life 
and deeper aspirations and to seriously ask the questions that 
have always puzzled him—Where did I come from, why am I 
here and whither shall I go? 

Within the past half century many new sciences, such as 
Anthropology, Biology, Psychology and Sociology, have system¬ 
atically undertaken the study of man and have arrived at diverse 
gonclusions in the attempt to solve what has been called the 
riddle of the universe, i.e. man. 

For example, the most prevalent view held today by anthro¬ 
pologists is that man is a product of the evolutionary process 
and, as such, being an animal struggling upward, cannot be right¬ 
fully called a spiritual entity. The mythical Sphynx symbolizes 
this idea by representing a human face arising out of the form 
of an animal.^ Although there is some truth m this view—^for 


1, H. Martensen, Chriatim Dogmatics, trans. William Urwick (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1896), p. 136. 
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it is obvious that man has much in common with the animal 
world—^yet Anthropology is unable to defend man’s superiority 
on the basis of biological fact alone.* The reason for this is that 
biologically, man does not differ from animals. What makes him 
different and superior to the rest of the living creatures is his 
spirit, and about this Anthropology and Biology have nothing to 
say. It is interesting to note that there are scientists who are 
of the opinion that man, contrary to expectation, is not pro¬ 
gressing, but rather regressing. The basis for this position is 
the observation that man under the influence of civilization and 
culture is experiencing a weakening of his organs and instincts.* 

Psychology, also under the influence of naturalistic ideas, 
treats man as a living organism without a soul, a creature, that 
is, without any particular mental and spiritual faculty, yet able 
somehow to lead a life of conscious and unconscious interactions 
with its environment. Psychology has much to say about the 
mental life of the individual and many new fields have been 
created to investigate the disorganization of the personality and 
the methods of treating mental diseases; yet psychologists and 
psychiatrists are unable to say much about what man really is.* 
One thing, however, seems to be clear. Man is no longer con¬ 
sidered by psychologists to be a healthy creature, as he had been 
considered by Psychology in the past. To the contrary, he is now 
looked upon as a sick creature. 

Although man is indebted to modern scientific views for 
a deeper understanding of his physical organism, he must feel 
that they are inadequate in providing solutions to his problem. 
Of course, it would be irrational for him not to accept the 
scientific conclusions about the nature of man—^for example, that 
he is a member of the animal kingdom, that he has undergone 
certain stages of development, that he is a product of society,* 
that he is a being suffering from the conflicts between his con¬ 
scious and unconscious selves, etc. But, man feels himself to be not 
only this but something more than that which science has estab¬ 
lished. Man cannot be satisfied with scientific fact alone, for 
Science depicts man as a being lacking that dignity of which he 
is aware and has been made aware by virtue of his creation, 
i.e. his capacity for reason and self-education, his power to make 
choices of good and evil and of moral development, his desire 
for fellowship and love, his ability to create civilizations and 


2. M. Scheler, Die SteUung den Menshen im Kosmos, cited by N. Berdyaev 
The Destiny of Man, trans. from Russian, Natalie Duddington (3rd ed., 
London: Geoffrey Bles, 1948), p. 48. 

3. N. Berdyaev, op. cit., p. 48. 

4. See David E. Roberts, Psychotherapy <md a Christian View of Man 
(New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1935), p. 153. 

5. See Gillin and Gillin, Cultural Anthropology (New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1948), chap. XXVI, for a discussion of the theories of 
socialization. 
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cultures and, lastly, his ability to transcend his physical state in 
search of spiritual communion with the Eternal, — all of which 
attest to the fact that he enjoys a superior and ruling position 
in the universe over the animal world. In spite of all naturalis¬ 
tic attempts to equate man and animal, the view that man is 
something more than animal is as strong as ever and has not yet 
been validly refuted. 

As a result of the inadequacy of scientific knowledge to 
answer the problem of man’s true nature, many people are 
anxiously turning towards Christianity for solutions. Pious Chris¬ 
tians, learned and unlearned alike, have found insights within 
the Christian Faith relating to the nature of man about which 
they are convinced that they are not only psychologically sound 
but also empirically valid presuppositions for an intelligent ap¬ 
proach to the problems that beset modem man.« 

This paper purports to show the contribution that Church 
Fathers, from Irenaeus to St. John of Damascus, have made 
toward the development of the Christian doctrine of man. Since 
Orthodox Theology is believed to be an exposition and develop¬ 
ment of the Theology of the Early Church, what the Church 
Fathers have said about the nature of man is of no small impor¬ 
tance to an Orthodox Christian today. 

The Christian doctrine of man has been traditionally based 
on the interpretation of the expression «;xat’ etxova xai xad’ ojioi- 
a)oiv»,^ wherein God is said to have created man in His image 
and according to His likeness. The exact meaning of this phrase 
has always challenged the minds of the ablest Christian thinkers 
since the second century. That there are many difficuties en¬ 
countered in the attempt to understand the deeper meaning of 
this phrase has been well expressed by St. Gregory of Nyssa.« 
However, whatever has been said by way of interpreting this 
expression is only an attempt to express the basic Christian con- 


6. For example, Reinhold Niebuhr, The Nature and Destiny of Man (New 
York: Charles Scrimner^s Sons, 1941) preface, p. VII: ‘‘There are resources 
in the Christian Faith for an understanding of human nature which have 
been lost to modem culture.” 

7. The Hebrew - Betsalmenu, Kidmuthenu; The Latin - Imago et Simi- 
litudo; the English - Image and Likeness. I have used the Septuagint Ver¬ 
sion bcause this form has contributed more to the development of the idea 
in Orthodox Theology. 

8. St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, Patrologia Chraeca, 44, 1328A: yApt 

loTLV aig Soxei, f| xou^ dv^QCOJtov xataoxet-nfi cpoSepd rig xai bwepp-riveuTog, 

xai JToXld xctt djt6x.ev(pa Iv avrfj ixvoniQia ©sou l58ixovL^ouaa.» 

Ilnd , 44, 13406: q>i^oao(p££v jisgi xov xax* eixova xat 6poia>oiv OouXei, ovxoi 

qjiXodoipiloov, orux lx xcov Ixxog* dXA.’ lx xd>v Ivxdg oou xov xpvvixov ©eov yvco- 

(>100V.» 
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viction that man is essentially a spiritual being and that his true 
nature can be understood only in a theological context.^ 

Christian expositors have always interpreted the expression 
in the light of the New Testament, which teaches that our Lord 
Jesus Clu*ist is the Image of the invisible God and that the Image 
in man can be determined only in relation to Him.^® Of course. 
Old Testament scholars seem to agree that the expression de¬ 
scribes man as he is and that it does not refer to any form of 
human existence prior to the Fall. Nevertheless, this view is 
not in opposition to the Orthodox teaching that the whole man 
even in his fallen state is still the image of God, albeit, this 
Image has been defaced but not completely obliterated on account 
of sin.^ 

It was Irenaeus who first tried to define in a systematic 
way the expression, teaching that the Image of God refers to 
man's rational and free being. Since his time, other Christian 
writers have depended on this view and have added other ele¬ 
ments to the image, such as immortality, dominance over animals, 
creativity, holiness, love, etc. 

To Irenaeus Christian writers have also been indebted for 
the distinction between the two words image and likeness, 
although in the Masoretic text the expression seems to be only 
an example of Hebrew parallelism.^* This cleavage in the mean¬ 
ing of the expression has influenced the thought of many Chris¬ 
tian Fathers and has served the purpose of expressing the basic 


9. St. Basil, Mime, P. G. 30, 17G: «. . . xov dvOooojoyv, xov xai xugic6x8(?ov 

ytoi dbfiOEaxsQov. yoQ xaxd x6v eorco dvOpcoitoy* xd l |()0 o^x §y(o, dXA,d djid* 

lyco x6 Xoywtdv xfjs To o5v owfxa x6 aG>iia, ooyccvov xo<0 

dvOpcojtov, 5(^Yavov dvOQCOjto^ acoo^coc;, x6 xax* avxTjv xi^v tln.*xT|v.> 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, op, dt,, 44, 264B: «*Eyco y^ xaxd xov iaa> dvdo€o;rov 
. . . 0 u yojQ 'H xeiQ d^id iy(Si x6 %oymy>r xfjs bi fxeoog xov 

dvOocoTtov. "QcyxE x6 o(?y«.vov xov dvd^cojiov, 'ilnjxfjg o^y^vov, dvO-Qcojtog 

6e xv(?i(og xax^ avxT)v xr|v 

10. Col: 1, 15; Ph: 2, 6; Rp: 8, 29. Irenaeus, Migne, Patrologia Oraeca, 7, 
1167C: 4:’Ev xolg jio6o*Oev xpo^otg i^Eyexo iaev xax^ Eixdva 0 eov yeyovivai x6v 
dvOQCojiov, ovx ^8 eixvvxo Se. '*'Exl y&Q doQaxog 6 Adyog, o5 xax* eixdva 6 
dvOpcojiog iyEyovEi. Aid xovxo 8 y| xai xt|v ojnoCoxriv padCcog djt&Oal^v. *OjtdxE 8 e 
cTdp§ eyEvexo 6 Aoyog xoO 0 eov, xd dM<(poxEQa IjtexvQOXTE* xai yo-O (xojfl) tr^v Eixdva 
eSei^ev dlrifOcag, avxdg xovxo yevofAEvog, ojtEp fjv ‘n axtov avroO* xai xt^v o^oudoiv 
O eOaicog xaxeaxuoE, owE^o^oicbaag xov dvd'pcojiov x^ dopdxcp naxpu> 

Ongen, Migne, P. G. 14, 53C: «*OM-oi(og 8e xoil Xpioxog dpixTi xoav xax" eixdva 
yevoM-evcov 0eov. Et ydp ol dvO^goMwn xax’ Eixdva, 'iq dxcov 6e xaxd xdv IlaxEQa, 
xd |ji£v xocdd xov Xpioxov 6 IlaxTip dpx'n* i^d 6e xa46 xcdv dvdpmjwov 6 Xpioxog, 
YevQM»EVQ)v xaxd xd od ^cjxtv eIxcov, dXXd xaxd xrjv eixdva.» 

St. Basil, Migrne, P. G. 29, 724: «Elxa)v iiev 08ov Xpicrxdg, og foxi, q)T)oi, 
elxtov xov 0EOV xov dopdxov.> 

11. See Frank Gavin, Some Aspects of Contemporary Cfreek Orthodox 
Thought (London: S.P.C.K., 1936), p. 167 for reference to Androutsos, 
Dyovouniotes and Mesoloras. 

12. Panayotis Bratsiotis, ‘^Genesis 1, 26 in Orthodox Theology^', Ortho- 
doxia, (Vol. XXVII, Issue No. 4, 1952). 
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Orthodox teaching that man was not initially created perfect 
but was endowed with all those gifts that were necessary for 
communion with his Creator and for the attainment of the end 
for which he was created,^® On this point, Orthodoxy has always 
taught that only with the proper use of these natural gifts, in 
cooperation with Divine Grace, would man grow in spirit and 
become like unto God.^^ 

It is interesting to note that although Irenaeus believed 
that the Image consists of man’s endowment of reason and free¬ 
dom, and although he taught that Adam enjoyed a certain degree 
of blessedness in his primitive state, he did not attribute to him 
any degree of perfection, as did Augustine and, later, Catholic 
Theology. According to Irenaeus, man was created as a child, 
vi^atiov, which from the state of innocence was destined, and en¬ 
dowed with the powers, to grow to maturity.^® This view under¬ 
lies Orthodox thought on the Primitive State. It is characteris¬ 
tic of Orthodox Theology that it has said very little about the 
State of man prior to the Fall, taking the example of the Church 
Fathers. St, John of Damascus, for example, the greatest Dog- 
matician of the Orthodox Church, in his celebrated work 
’AxQi6T|g tfjg Illoirecog^ does not have a special chapter 


13. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 30, 29C: «T6 iMiv xax’ clxovo <pvati 546oTai 

xoi dM^xdbSA.TiTOv ei? to auMJtdoecrtf to 5e ocaO' 6)iuH(ixnv, lx 

« 0 oaiQEO 8 a >5 ,xai oixoOev xaTOQ^oOfiEv OaTE(?ov.> 

St. Basil Migne, P. G. 30, 32C: «’'E<n:iv ow p.ev jro ev Xoyi^ov 

xat voEQOv, d xai xat’ elxova jcEJCoif^ai fXE SEixvtKav ixsQytiq. 6e, x6 xai 
avTLrtoit>OilvaL Tfig d^8xf|g, xaC Jc^dlEt xaxoQOwoai x6 xaA.6v, xoi oOxcog IX-Oeiv Old 
Tfjg d(?i<Txiig jco^ixeiag elg x6 xaO’ om-chom^iv too 0£oO.» 

St. Basil, Migne P. G. 30, 32C; «*'QcrT£ x6 nev xax' Elxova 0eov, doxil soxi xai 
Tou dyttOou fjv EuOvg ev x^ xTi^Ea^ai (TOYXCLxadeO^ifVAEVTiv xfi <pvoei jxoiu eoxil" 
xa* TO 5e xoO’ ofAOiaxnv ©eoO, ec^xolxov ex xcov eqy^^v jioo, xai xwv Jtsgi xd xaXd 
jcovcov, xat xijg Jtpog ohr^v goWiv evapETOv 5iaY<>>Yil5, JtepiY^vExai |4X>i.» 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G. 44, 273A: «T6 p,ev, xfi xTinei z^o^iiev x6 
Oe, ex jtpooipEOECog xaTopOou^iEV. ’Ev tb Jtpeoxn xaxaaxEOxj auvujcdpxei x6 

xax’ elxova Y^Y^flcrOat ©eoij* ex jtpoatQecrecog xaxopOoiJTai x6 xaO^’ o^xoioaaiv 

eivai 0eou.» 

Cyril of Jerusalem, Migne, P. G. 33, 836B: «Kod t6 ^lev xax’ elxova, IXade* 
TO 6 e xa^’ o^oiQxr^xa, 6id xt^v ;tapaxoT|v fijxadpcoaE.^ 

14. St. John Chrysostom, Migne, P. G. 54, 593: «*0 6e 0e6g ovx ol5xo>g, 
dXX* eud-ECog yevdpiEvov avrov em t^jv ti^itiv TaoxYiv liYCtY^j Seixvug dxi ov xaxop- 
^(OjbidTow EdTiv d|xoi6'n to Y^^dM-evov, dXXd Oeia xdpi?, xai odx oipEilrJ.^ 

St. John of Damascus, Migne, P. G. 94, 924A: «. . . titoi e^ouclav exovtu 
^leveiv, xat jtpoxojtTeiv ev T(p dYaOip, Tfj Oeiql cn)veeY^>dM.8vov ^dpixi waadroog xai 
TpejteoOai ex tou xaXou. . .» 

Jfttd, 94, 972A: ^Xpri 6 e Y^'vcbaxEiv, 6xi fi fxev dpETiH, ^ tou 0eou e8d0ii ev xii 
(puorei, xai auTog eori Jtavxog dYaOou alTia, xat EXTog Tfjg auxov oruvepY^^g 
xai doTiO^eiiag, dSuvaxov dYuOdv OeXfiaai Jtpd|ai fypidg.» 

15. Irenaeus, Migne, P. G. 7, 1105A, C: «. . . ouxo xai 6 ^edg auxdg ftev 
oiog TE fjv jrapacrxE^v out’ dpxng x^ dvOpcoJtcp to xeXeiov, 6 8e dvOpcojtog diSvvaTog 
>,a6Elv auTO* vrirtiog yoiQ fjv.^ 

IMd.f 7, 1107A: «. . . outgo xai Tr|v dpiXTiv 6 'p.ev 0edg 8uvaxdg fjv 8i8dvai xd 
teXeiov Tcp dvOpcojiGp, EXEtvog 8 e dpTi Ycyo^wg, dSuvaxog fjv XaOeiv auxd, "n Xa- 
,6 gov ^ >tal Xtooncrac; xaTaoxe^v. Kal 6id xouxo ouvEvujtlagEv ^dg xou 

©Eou, Te>.eiog wv, t^ dvOpcbjtcp, ou 8i’ eauTov, d^A,d 6id xd xou dvOpooJiou v'na:iov 
OUTGO x^^OWM'EVog, d)g dvdpcojtog auxov x«>Q€Lv 'nduvaxo . . .» 
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on the Fall.^« His description of the Primitive Stated’ is not 
intended to convey the meaning that man was created perfect, 
for, as the great Doctor elsewhere writes, man had to develop 
his faculties and to grow in spirit with the aid of Divine Grace. 
The purpose of such exaggerated, descriptive language is to point 
out by contrast the degree to which man has been degraded from 
his original state of purity and harmony with God as a result 
of sin. 

In the writings of the Church Fathers the image has been 
traditionally referred to as man’s rational faculties.^® This idea, 
it is true, is similar to the Platonic and Aristotelian conception 
of man as Xoyixov ^coov (animal rationale). But the Church Fathers 
have emphasized reason because they have believed that by 
proper use of reason man is able to learn of his Creator and to 
enjoy communion with him; i.e. they have taken the position that 
knowledge is necessary if man is to reach any degree of simi¬ 
larity to God.^® It is not true that the Fathers equate entirely the 
Image with the reason of the fallen man. In their interpreta¬ 
tion of the expression ‘Tn His Image” they are referring primarily 
to man’s rational being prior to the Fall. Their familiarity with 
the biblical view of sin and its effects upon human nature does 
not permit them to lose sight of the fact that human reason, as 
a result of sin, has been weakened and is unable to lead man to 
God unaided by Divine Grace. However, that the Fathers speak 
so much about the Image as the rational nature of man and do 
not emphatically differentiate between reason of the Primitive 
State and that found in natural man is in harmony with the 
position of Orthodox Theology which accepts man (including i.e. 


16. Adolph Hamack, History of Dogma, trans. Neil Buchanan (3rd ed., 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1903) Vol. Ill, p. 285, n. 1. 

17. St, John of Damascus, Migne, P. G. 94, 921A: «*EjtoiTKTev o5v 6 
dvOgowiov dxoxov, evOfi, ^volqstov, dlujtov, dfidpilAVOv, jcdoti dgexfi xaTUV^aiope- 
vov, Jtdotv dYttOois ^Qjxdyvxa, oCov xiva xdoM'OV 6 evt£ 00 v . . .» 

18. Clement of Alexandria, Migne, P. G. 9, 140A: «Elwov piv yAq 0eov 
16 yo 5 Oetog 6001 X 1 x 65 , dvOocwtog djiaOrj?* elxc 6 v 5' elxdveg dvOi^mvog vous.> 

Origen, Migne, P. G. 14, 153B: «Oiav o^eoiv Uxbi 6 tv ^xd 0 T<p dvOocojtcp X 6 yos 
jtodg Tov Aoyov Beov, xoiauTU elvai xai f| xax* elxova oxeois xou dv&owjiov Jigo? 
xov 0 e 6 v.» 

Athanasius, Migne, P. G. 25, lOlB: «. . . 0165 c djcXwg, ^ctceq jcdvra xd eju 
Y fi 5 dXoYOt t^a, exxioe .X 065 dvOgcoitoUs, dXXd xaxd xtiv lavxou elxova IjtoCuoev 
06 x 065 , |i.Exa 6 o 65 06 x 015 xoC xij 5 xoO Ibiov Aoyav 6 vvdiix£( 05 , ivo wojtEg 0 x 105 xivog 
EXOVXE 5 xov Aoyov, xoI YEVojiEvoi XoYixoi, SiopevEiv ixoxoQiox'nxi' 6wir>6^«0i, 
tcovxeg xov dXti^ivdv xoC ovxcog x&v diyUav iy ncLQOLbeSxk^ ‘ 6 iov.> 

St. Basil, Migne. P. G. 32, 864C: «‘'Oxi xoXov pEv 6 voOg* xoi 6 v xouxcg 8 xo|iEv x 6 
xox’ elxova xov xxioovxog.^ 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G. 44, 273B: «Kax* dxovo y^V 
XoYtxog eIvol, xa:^^ opoitooiv 6 e Y^vofioi ev x^ Xgioxiavdg Y 6 v^€> 0 ‘®du» 

St. John Chrysostom, Migne, P. G. 56, 448C: «Aid xovxo xcti elxo^ Oeov 
6 V 0 V 5 : ’Ewoei 6 V 0 V 5 , xoi e 6 ^ 80>5 xxi^ei Jtog’ eovx^ dvogdg, dvcB^OYOtt-^PC^j ox^^, 
hupov . . .» 

Cyril of Alexandria, Migne P. G. 74, 276D: cllatofurai xoCwv xovxt x 6 
^OYtxov Eju xfjg y ^5 ^d^ov, (puM-i 56 tov dvOt^jiov, dQX,fi 5 , xox* elxdva xov KxC- 
OOVX 05 , xoxd xdg roa(pd 5 . . . » 

19. St. Basil, Migne P. G. 32, 69: «’O}ioio> 0 i 5 6 e, o 6 x ovev yvcooecog* 6 54 
YVCOOL 5 , ovx EXX 65 6 L 6 aYpdxa)v.» 
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his rational being) as the '‘Image of God”, even in his fallen state. 

By stressing the rational being of man,*® the Fathers have 
tried to emphasize the human faculty that gives man superiority 
over other creatures. It would be hard to deny that the use of 
reason has made man the creator of civilization and culture, 
which the rest of the animal world lacks. Animals have learned 
to manipulate material things and may even undergo emotional 
experiences similar to those of human beings, but they have 
been unable to better themselves, to change even their methods 
of habitation. Furthermore, man alone of all creatures has the 
capacity for thinking, knows of the reality of moral values and 
enjoys the ideas of truth, beauty and righteousness that few 
would deny. 

Together with the rational faculties of man, the Church 
Fathers admit free-will (avre^oiaiov) as essential to the character 
of the Image.*^ This, of course, is due to the fact that freedom 


20, Paul Tillich, 8y$tematio Theology^ Vol. I (Chicago: University of Chi¬ 
cago Press, 1951) p. 259: “Man is the image of God in that in which he 
differs from all other creatures, namely, his rational structure.” 

21. Justin the Mart 3 Tr, Migne, P. G. 6 , 393B: «C>v yag mcfjtBQ x6l aXka, dov 

58v5oa Ktti TeTpdutoS'a, M,T)6ev fitJvdneOa jcoocaoEOet JtpdiTTEiv, ^jtoiuoEv 5 OE6g 
t6v dv9Qa>7iov.> 

Theophilus of Antioch, Migne, P. G. 6, 1096A: ^^EXevOeoov ydo wn awE|od- 
oiov djtmuaEv 6 Oeo? tov dvOQaMtov,> 

St. Basil, Migne, 30, 32B: «’Exet(o dv auxii xfi JcxbOEt x6 xax* Ei&cdva* 

Se xai opioioaiv 6id xf^g olxeiag <ww)u8f)g* |jcei5rj xi^v 8vvaimv xovxov Ixei 

£v xxi olxEiQi q7vcrEL Xnj6c6v.> 

Cyril of Jerusalem, Migne, 33, 477: «Kai yivocncs, 8xi ilruxri awESovoiov, 
loYOv ©eoO xd^Aicrxov, xax’ elxdva xoO jtEJtoirpcdxog.^ 

Macarius of Egypt, Migne, 34, 592A: 6e 8id xovxo eI xax* Elxdva xai 

dM-oicooiv ©EoiJ, EjtEtfin ScrjCEO 6 ©sdg ouxE^ovoiog eoxi, xai 6 ■O’eA.el jcoei* . . . 
ouxcog xai cru avxelouaiog eI, xal edv d3toX^ci?9ai, XQEJtxfjg qpvoEcog eI*» 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, 44, 184: «*'Ev 8 e xdiv jidvxcov xoi x6 IXevOEpov 
dvdyxn elvai xol p-Vj xjjtECeOx^at xivi cpvoixfi 6vvaoxEiQL* dXX.’ auxEgodoiov jigog x6 
doxouv Exeiv XTiv Y'vc6iiTpr,» 

St. John Chrysostom, Migne, P. G. 53, 158D: «*EjrEi o5v auxElodcnov 
xnv (pvoiv EloYOcaxo 6 xcbv oXaiv 0edg.» 

Cyril of Alexandria, Migne, P. G. 74, 277D* «*Ejc£i6'n 8 e avroJCQoaiQexog ^v, 
xat ^ xdg xwv l8io)v Oe^TiM-axcov jt£jri 0 T 8 fO|iiivog -^iviag (iM-oC^a y^O Eixdvog xoa 
avxr\^ xaxElouoLdtsi Y^o tcov olxeicov O^E^yyxdxcov ©Eog), exodjir^ xat jt£7in:a>xE.» 

St. John of Damascus, Migne, P, G, 94, 1037C. «El xax’ elxdva xfjg paxapCag 
xat ujtEoouotou ^edTT>xog 6 dvOgowtog yEyiviytai* adxe|odoiog 8e cpdoEi xat 'O'eXrixixni 
in *^£10 <pdaig, dpa xat 6 dvd-poDjtog, (bg adxf|g Etxcbv, auxslodmog (pdoet xat Oe^tv* 
xixdg. To Ydp adxelodoiov, #E7.i^(yiv cbQtOavxo oi naT^p8g.» 
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is grounded in reason, for only rational beings have the power 
of a self-determining will and can rightly be considered free to 
make choices of gocS and evil.** Again, according to Orthodox 
thought, free-will in natural man as well as in the Primitive State 
is not considered perfect. The power of freedom that was given to 
man by his Creator had to be developed through proper exercise 
and obedience to the will of God. That this power in man was 
not perfect is evidenced by the fact of sin.** 

Many Church Fathers relate the Image of God in man to 
man’s primitive state of sinlessness and innocence, as well as 
capacity for moral perfection.*^ This capacity, too, was given to 
man potentially (8t)vd(i8i) and it was required of him to develop 
from the stage of innocence and childhood to mature holiness, 
and to approximate the Holiness of God in accordance with the 
divine commandment: c^'Ekreo'fre oSv xikexoi 6 TlaT(\Q '6|ic5v 
ev ovQawTg TsXeiog Iotlv» (Matt: 5,48). Even with this gift man 
was in need of the sustaining power of God’s Grace in order to 
be able to achieve any degree of similarity to the Holiness of 
God.*» 


22. St. John of Damascus, Migrne, P. G. 94, 960D; «ToO y6jQ loyiwjv 

x6 iaxi O-ecoQiKtiiXov, x6 5^ JcpoxTixdv. 0 £O)oi^tix4Sv jaev, xd xaxavoouv 

sxei xd ovxa* jtpoxxixdv 8 e, xd dovXetJxixdv, xd oqC^ov xoig jtpaxxotg xdv dpj 
frdv Xdyov xai xaXovm xd jaev 'frecopTjxixdv, vouv, xd 8d Ji^axxixdv, }.6yov x(u xd 
niv •5e<)0pTiXAxdv, <ro<ptav, xd bi Jii^oxxixdv q>(?dvt)<nv. 11 d$ oCv 6 dov^vdfAEvog, <b 5 
in* avx<^ xfjfe od(^^80)g o(krng xcw rtpoxx^oyv, 6ovA.Edcxcci, Iva xd jtQOXQfO^v hi xfis 
6ouX,fi? lA.Tvrai xai eA^aevo^ xouxo, dvdyxt^s jioQ^wpCcnraxai x^ Xo- 

yux^ xd auxE?odmov t} yag o5v i<Txai A.OYixdv, ^ Xovixdv ov, xd(?iov loxoi jc(>d?EO)v 
xoX avxEioucriov. *'OftEv xopi xd aXoya odx elcrtv avxE^adoia’ dyovxai yag ]idX'K(yv 
wed xfjs <pdo£o>?, ^mg dlyowf 8td od8e dvTiX.^YOwi “CU <pv<nx?ti* dpe^Eu dW d^a 
dpeX^OKJi xivog, 6(^&ca ng6<; xt)v ji^d^iv. 6d dvfroaww>g, A-ovixog ayEi pidA-Xov 
xdv (pdonv dvexai* 8id xai dc^Eydficvos, Euteg l|ov<yiav Ix^*- dvax<WTi- 

oat xdv SqeIav, fj dxoXovOrtaai avxTi.> 

23. Cf. Harold L. DeWolf, A Theology of the Living Church (New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1963) p. 204: ‘The innocence of infancy is not to be con¬ 
fused with the positive virtue of maturity, much less with the strong 
righteousness of God. That neither the first man nor any of us once pos¬ 
sessed a perfect love of right and abhorrence of evil is proved by the fact 
of sin.” 

24. St. John of Damascus, Migne, P. G. 94, 924A: «^Brtoinoe ^ adrdv qwoEi 

dvajAdgxufTOV, xai O^eT-doEi adxelodoLOV. ’AvapdgftTifcov Se d)5 jid 

6exdM'€vov djAngxiav* jaovov vdg xd ©etov ^cttiv dvejtidexxov dXA.’ (yux 

ev xij (pwEi xd dM«agxdveiv exovxa, iv xfi jigocugEaei 8 e 

26. Ihid,t 94, 924A: «. . . slovoiav Exovxa fiiveiv, xcd jtpoxdjrxeiv Iv x^ 
dya^^ , xfii Oeia ouvepyodjAEvov xdgixt d>oavTcog xa£ xpda:e<jfr(u lx xoC xoXou, xoi Iv 
x^ xox^ yiVEcrO-ai, xov ©sou jtagaxc*>goi>vxo 5 8id xd auxegodatov. Ovx dgexd y^Q 
TO dig YivdjAEVOv.^ 
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Goodness in man»« and the tendency within him toward 
spiritual growth and moral purification is from God and innate 
in man, according to the Fathers.*’ This inclination toward the 
xoXov is a qualification of man that truly establishes him over 
and above animal nature. It is, furthermore, a moral striving 
after the perfect Holiness of God that Science is unable to 
explain on the basis of its premises and presuppositions. This 
phenomenon is just another example of man’s dissatisfaction with 
scientific knowledge alone and his desire to arrive at a more com¬ 
prehensive description of man’s nature, and an understanding of 
man that is more coherent with the facts of life. That man makes 
moral choices is a factor of paramount importance in the proper 
understanding of man as essentially a spiritual entity. 

Immortality is also considered by some Fathers to be an 
element of the Image.** If God is immortal, then man who is 
created in His Image must somehow be indestructible. This state 
of incorruptibility is not a natural endowment, according to the 


26. God is goodness, and not a morally neutral Being. Man, too, was 
created with the stamp of goodness and his nature was positively directed 
toward the right. 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G. 44, 184: «Aid tovto xfi (pcovfi 

ojtavTa <ruXXa 6 (jc)v 6 A-oYog ^cnipavev, ev ewteiv, xorc’ elxova Oeou YeY£vfi<Tftai 
TOvT dvdpcojwxv. *'Ioov y&Q eotl xouxo x$ EtJceiv, oxi jiavrog dYCcO^ou itexoxov 
Tov dv 0 -Q(omvTiv <pixrtv eacointf&v. El y<W M-ev dYO^wv x 6 Belov, eoceCvoo 64 

TOUTO eIxcov dp EV TQ> jtX-fjpEg eIvoi 3 tavx 6 g dYa-Oou, jtpog to dpxevojiov n eIx< 6 v 
exEi Tr\y 6 M-ot 6 TT^Ta.> 

See also Christos Androutsos, AGYiAaTix-n, (Athens: 1907), p. 139. J. Gre¬ 
sham Machen, The Christian Yiem of Man (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Co., 1947) p. 172, 

27. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 31, 909B: «TdW xe y^O xaA.c5v eOMiv IrtudviAnTixoi 
(puoixwg, eI xaC oxi iiaXiora dA,A<p <paCvexat xaAdv* xoil oxopY^lv Jtpog x 6 oIxeCov xai 
croYY^vEg exoixev d 6 i 6 dxx(og, xai xoig evepYexaig Exovotcog jcdoav ewoiav exnA.'n- 
Po5m-£V.» 

St. John of Damascus, Migne, P. G. 94, 972A: «Xpii 64 oxi r\ p£v 

dpEXTj EX ToO Beov 4660 ti 4v xfj qwEi. . .» 

28. Tatian, Migne, P. G. 6 , 820*B: «A<SYog ydQ 6 4jcoupdviog, IIveiHia Y^Yoviog 

dji 6 Tou Ilaxpog, xat AoYog 4x xfjg ADYt^-flg 6 trvdfi€ 0 >g, xaxd xi^v xov Y^wtioavxog 
auxov Ilaxpdg elxova xh^ dOavooiag xov dvOpcojtov EjcoiTicfev* iva wojtEp 

i\ dcpOapoia Jiapd x^ ©etp, x 6 v aoxov xpdjwyv fioipav dvOpoJtog M.£xaA.a 6 cov, extj 
xoa x 6 d 0 -dvaxov.» 

Athanasius, Migne P. G. 25, 104A, C: «C)i>xa)g piv ovv 6 ©edg xdv dvOpowtov 
«EJiQiTixe, xai ^levEiv fiOeA^THyev iw d(p0ap<yu3t . . . *'E<txi p.ev y^Q ^axa <pvaiv 
dvOpcortog Ov^xog, axe 6 ai ovx ovxcov yeyiyvo)^. Aid xfjg Jtp 6 g auxov xoxavoriaeojg, 
ilM-OAuvEv dv x^v xaxd qjucFiv qjOopdv, xai e^teLVEv dgrOapTog, xa'ddjiEp Xo(pia cpTHn* 
npoooxii v 6 |x«v 6 E 6 auo 0 ig d(pOapoia. *'’Aq) 0 apxog 6 e e^t) A.owc 6 v d)g ©eog, 
wg ;tou xai i\ ©Eia rpaqpri xouxo OTtjxaivouOa ^^eYOuoa. *Eyd} Eljta, Oeoi 4oxe, 
xai moi 'Ytl^ioxou jcdvxEg* ujneig 5e d)g dvOptojtoi djia^t^oxeTE xaX slg xwv dpxdvxcov 
JlUtTEXe.» 

Caesarius, Migne, P. G. 38, 1120: «T 6 6 e xax' elxova, d>g Jtpoecpt^v, 4v x(p d^ 

vTixip xai dpxLx# xfjg tiaixrng pot 6oxei, o(ux ETEpog 64 fj d)g Tcpoapexoi . . .> 

Asterius,^ Migne, P. G. 41,^ IIOIA: «'0 Ydp ©eog 4xTiae xov dvOpcojtov 

bd dq>0apdiQ, xax’ elxova xf)g didtOTTyrog 4jcoiT)oev 0 DirT 6 v.> 
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Fathers, but a gift that is achieved by man as a result of obedi¬ 
ence to God.*» 

Man is a creative being ^aiov) and in this power 

to create the Fathers find a resemblance of man to God, his 
Creator.*® Man is able to create civilizations and cultures and to 
realize the ideas that he conceives, in the example of the First 
Creator: ^IIoLTiaco^Ev ay^QcoTtcyv slxova f|[iet8Qav xai xad’ 6^ioio)Oiv» 
(Gten: 1,26). It is interesting to note that Theodoret of Cyrus 
writes on the manner in which man differs from God in the 
exercise of this power to create.*^ For him, God alone is able to 
create toti jjir| ovTog» {ex nihilo) without effort and pain; man 
is in need of pre-existing matter in order to build, and requires 
time and effort. 

St. Basil finds a resemblance of man to God in his capacity 
for fellowship,** while St. Gregory of Nyssa is keen to observe 
that man is a mystery and that he is unknowable, just as God his 


29 Irenaeus, Mign^e, P. G. 7, 1107A: «*Yjw>TaYiri Oeov, dq>9a(^orCa* xoi ^toQa- 
jiovn 66ia dYewrifcog. Aid xauT'ng xiig xd^Ecag, xai toiovtcov 

x<tt xfig TOiaiiTi)g dYO>Yfig, 6 JtertXaofMivog xax^ dx^a xat 

6^oul>(nv xov dYewrjTov yiyExax 0s6g.> 

30 St. John Chrysostom, Migne, P. G. 56, 443: ^Aid toOto xou eIxcoy 0eov 6 

voOg. ^Evvoel 6 voOg, xai EvOecog xTi^i Jia(?* lonrr^ dYogdg, dvatcoYQaqpEi, ogc^ov, 
■dfjnov.> 

Thoodoret of Cyrus, Migne 80, 104B: 6e xoX dXA.a EVQEtv ©g 

AtimiovoYei y^Q ^toX 6 dvO<?(DJtog_, xaxd iaijatioiv too 7i;eJtOi'nx6xag 0Eoi5, 
xai olxiag, xat xeixu? 5<aC jrdXeig, xai Xqisvag, xca vavg, xot VECooia, xai d^jLiaxa, 
xai exEQa |LivQia.> 

St. John of Damascus, Migne, P. G. 95, 97A: «Kax’ siixova jiEv XEY^tai 

jtdg dv&QOJtog xaxd x6 voog diicofxa, xa£ x6 xfig ijwx'nSj x6 dxaxd>.Tpixov, fco 
dOcioQiixav, x6 dOdvaxov, x6 avrelovostov, vat juV xai x6 doxi>M^> texvoyoyixov, 
xai oiiixoSoM-'nxLxdv . . . > 

31. Theodoret of Cyrus, Migne, P. G. 80, 104 BC: «*0 ydo twv oXov 

Gfiog xat E^ ovxcov xai lx ovxcov 8if^M-w)i>0Yd, xai 5ixa Jtovov otai xoovoiu* dfia 
Ytt^ Ttp OovA.TiO'fivai JiapaYCi x6 do^av dv0o<oarog 81 8 eixoii jiev 8EiiXai xctt 

o^ydvcov, xai OovA-f^g, xai EvOr^iTiaECOv, xai xodvov, xoX jtovo^, xai xexvwv exe^oxv 
Eig XTjv xou Y^'voiixlvou xaxaaxEunv . . ,» 

32. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 31, 917A: «Tig o5v oux ol)8ev, oxi xai xoi- 

vcovtxov 6 dvOQCDJiog, xai ouxi M-ovaotixov, ouSe dvoiov; Ou88v Ydp ovxoag i8uyv 

Tf>g qnjOECog 'n^icav, d>g x6 xolvcoveiv dA,>.ii>.OLg, xai xcrtt^^'v dXXirilcov, xai dYOuidv 
TO 6|Li6(poA,ov.» 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G. 44, 156B; «Ouxouv 8Jtei8Ti ev x(ov jce<^i xfjg 
Oeiag cpucretog OECopoufJiEviov eoxi to axaTairytrov xfjg owoiag* dvdYXTi Jtdoi xoX ev 
Todxtp xViv Eixova Jiodg x6 d^EXwrov Ix^iv xi^v jw.4iT]iaiv.»* «*Ejcei8t| 8e diaq>EVYC<' ttiv 
Y vdxyiv IQ xaxd xdv vovv xov -o^ete^ov (pdoig, og ectti xax’ slxova xoO xTiaavxog, 
dx(^i6fj JtQog TO ujiEQXEijiEvov Exei xiQV ofiOLoxrtxa, xfi xaO-’ lavrdv dYvcdoxip xotoa- 
xTifipi^cov XT|v dxaxd^.riJtTov (pvaLv.» 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G. 44, 1333B: «ndaa 8c t| keqi avxr\v dxa- 
xaX,Tv4>ia xai dodcpEia xai ddi^ia, ov8ev eteqov aivixxExai eI m-'H xvQicog xat aXt)- 
06>g Eixova auxr|v clvai xoO dxaxaXrjjiTOv ©£Ou.» 
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Creator is.^a The Fathers have also tried to find in man trinita¬ 
rian resemblances to the Holy Trinity.®^ 

In the effort to determine the deeper meaning of the phrase 
«xaT’ elxova xai xad’ 6po(a)Cfiv» the Fathers have taught that man 
was created in the Image of God in that he was given the ca¬ 
pacity to know his Creator®* and enjoy communion with Him.®« 

Another important element of the Image which throws light 
upon the nature of man as being a spiritual being is the fact 
that he is able to rise above his impulses®’ and to direct his 
thought and spiritual powers toward realities other than natu- 


33. St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G. 44, 1329B: «Ov yap xivd elxova )tai 

6pu)Ca>aiv OeoO 6 dv^pojtog xEXTTjTai, xcd Sevrepav, xai tpiTTiv i|etxov^aw 

&<meQ 8V laojTTptp xivi xai oxiaYpatpiQL xvmxfj ou q)om.xti, xfjg xpwTujiooxdxov 0e6^ 
XT|xog x6 M-voTHpiov.^ 

Cyril of Alexandria, Migne, P. G. 76, 1088: «Ouxouv xdv eI yiywE, 

xax* Elxdva xov Ylou 6 dvOooMiog, xaO*’ ovxog Eorxi xax’ elxdva 0EOi3. ya^ 

am(i^ xijg *Ayiag Tpid6og oi xopaxxfloEg dxe Sri xai ixidg oaioTjg xfjg 

xaxd qjvonv ^Eoxiycog Iv Ilaxpi xat Yl^ xai dyicp nveu^axi . . . xai ElitEv 6 
0E6g «noiTia(DfA£v . . . '^8xeoav» x6 bi 'ftiiexEpav, ^vog jtgoocojtou b^koxFiv 
IXEi, 5id xoi x6 iv xpioiv ^JtOGfxdoEOiv elvat x6 xf\g Osiag xaX dQpifjxou cpvaEwg 
jt^TipQ>M'a.> 

St. John of Damascus, Migne, P. G. 95, 228D: «T6 xax’ slxdva xat dMoi- 

cooiv 08OU dvat t6v dvOgowcov, xoijxo b^ol, xd Iv xptoiv ISwoitaaiv slvai XTjv xovxoo 
voEodv xai Xoytxriv ijjoxd'v xoux^oxiv voOg xai Xdyog xai JCVEOpa, olov Im xrjg 
deiag ovaiag, IlaxTip xai Ylog xai IIvEiHta &Yiav.» 

34. St. John of Damascus, Migne, P. G. 94, 1340D: «Tpixog xpojtog elxovog, 6 

xaxd iwto 0eov Y^'^OM-evog, xouxeoxiv 6 dvO’o<i>Jtog. 11 (og yojQ 6 xxioxdg, 

xfjg avxfjg cpvoEcog Uaxai xtp dxxioxcp, oKXd xaxd jupnioiv; *"Qoi7CEp ydp voug 6 
naxir]o, xai Aoyog 6 Yldg, xai XIvEO^ia x6 dytov, Elg 0edg, oirxco xoi voOg xat 
XoYog xai JtvEvna elg dvOQ(o;rcog.» 

35. St, Basil, Migne, P. G. 29, 499: «. . . dXk* ofitcog tIye tov voeiv xai <nm- 
Evai xov Eavxdv Kxioxnv xoi AnM-iovoY^v 5vva|ug xai ev xoig dvfrgcojtoig tutdgxEU 
'EvEqpucnrtae ydg elg x6 JtgoaoMtov* xovx^crxi, ^oipav xiva xfjg Ifiiag xdgixog evoice- 
^exo xcT) dvdQCOJKp, iva x(p otioup EJiiYt'vcocrx'n xd oM'Oiov.» 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, Mi^e, P. G. 44, 1340C: «Aid ydt? xaux-nv xoi M-dvr^fv 
xf)v afixiav xoiouxov ^coov 6 0Edg xaxEOXEvaoEv, IjtEidfj ^^eXXev ev xda|t(^ XT>g'i>X^‘vai 
TO xrjg dyiag TgidSog [xvcrtfigiov, dig 8v(T£gM<ilv£irc6v x£ xai dxaxdXrriJtxcn'’ tva extl? 
ev savTip, 6 xax* dxdva xai dM^oioxTiv 0£av, xi^v elxova xai d^oioiaiv xai xodg 
xujtoug xai xd jragadEiY^taxa xfjg dyiag Tgiddog.» 

36. Irenaeus, Migne, P. G. 7, 1108C: «’'E6 ei de xdv dvO-goutov jtgooxov y^VEO^ai, 
xai YfivdM^evov ad^fjaai, xai av^fjoavxa dvdgco'dxjvai, xai dvdgoyftdvxa jrA-riidw^vai, 
xai n:?LiT^^evxa evicrxdaai, xai Eviaxvaavxa dogao^lvai, xai Solacrdevxa 15eiv 
xdv Eavxoi) AEajr6xTifv,» 

Athanasius, Migne, P. G. 25, 5 CD: «Od6£v ydg 5xo)v s^tjtddiov elg xfjv jcegi xov 
0£aO yvibaiv ^Ecoget |x£v dei 6id xfjg adxoij xa^agoxTixog xfjv xou EEaxgog elxova, 
xov 0EOV Aoyov, ov xoi xax^ Etxdva yiyovev,:» 

37. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 30, 20B: «’Agxixdv eI ^wov, dvOgcojtE, xoi xi dou- 
Xedeig xotg Tta^EOi; xi aeavxov xd dlicofta xaxa6dXA.Etg, xat doO^og y^vxi xfjg 
duagxiag; 

Ibid.t 30, 37A: «’A^Xd od j^ev (pdXaTxe xd doOev d|io>jta* dgxcov IxxioOx^g, 
dgxcov Jta0!iov.> 
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ralistic ones.^s This power in man to transcend his material 
being is innate, 3 ® according to the Fathers, and a very important 
difference which cannot be overlooked when comparing man with 
the rest of the living creatures. 

Besides these ideas on the meaning of the phrase, a few 
Church Fathers find the Image of God in man in his capacity to 
love, a capacity that St. Basil also feels is innate in man.^® St. 
Gregory of Nyssa is emphatic on the importance of love in the 
character of the Image. He is of the opinion that if this is lack¬ 
ing then the whole character of the Image is altered.^^ This view 
is also taken by modem scholars;^* Ian Sutti expresses the idea 
that the fundamental instinctual endowment in man is the need 


38. Tatian, Migne, P. G. 6 , 837B: cMovos 6 ^ 6 ^vfrQcootos elxcov xoC 

Tov 0 EOU. Aey® 64 Sv^QOMtov on&xC t 6 v 6 |ioia xolg n;(^Ttovto^ dX^d xdv 

jtogQCD M-ev dvdgowtoTiiTog, jtgog a\n?dv 6 s xov 0 edv xsxoogipcoTa.^ 

Gregory the Theologian, Migne, P. G. 37, 777A: 6^ l(mv driui 08ov 

xai xgetooova M^ignv olev dyav jto<0'4Ei xcov uTCEgougovicovi 

Cyril of Alexandria, Migne, P. G. 74, 277D: «. . . xaMrog xivd 0 q>gayi 6 a x^ 
lauxov qyuoEcog Ivejxii^ev 6 AT)|iun>QY 6 g x 6 IIvEvjia x 6 fiyiov, xowx* soxi, xr|v jrvoriv 
XTig ^<0^5, 61 ^ fig jtgog x 6 dgx^'fwco^ diEJtXdxxexo xdXXog, djiexeXEiixo 64 xax^ slxova 
xou xxioavxog, jtgdg jtdoav I64av dpExiig 6 wdjxEi xov 4voixw^64vxog avx^ 6 ia- 
xgaxod^iEvog jrve4^axog.> 

39. St. Basil, Mi^e, P. G. 31, 909BC: «Tdjv xe ydg xoX^v 4o)i^ 

xixoi qnxnxojg, d xca 6 xi lidXioxa dXXcg dXXo qxxivExoi xaXov x<u crcogYfiv jcgdg x 6 
oixEiov xai mryYS'veg exoM-cv d 6 i 6 dxxo)g, xoi xoig £VEgY4xoag 4xoxMna>g jidcrav Ewotav 
4xjiXT|govM-sv. Ti ouv xdXXog detov ‘davfiaoxoKrEgav; TCg Iwoux xfig xoi5 0eoi3 jie- 
YaXojtgEJtEiag xagi€crx4ga; Iloiog nMog "linixfig ouxco 6 giii.ug xoi dcpogr^xog, wg 
6 djto 0 £oO EYYi'voM.Evog xfi djto rtdm^g xaxiag x8xa-6ag>M4vxi iln^xti ^tcd dbio dXti‘9ivfjg 
6ia64crea>g XsYOiJan, 6 x 1 XExgto^Evii dYditr^g 4 y® 81 ^ 1 ;» 

Caesarius, Migne, P. G. 38, 1125: «. . . dXXd amvOxtga xov jtgdg a 6 x 6 v egcoxog 
'Hiiiv lY^ttT^cXutEv SoXE 6 id |ii 4 XT)OEO>g ;tg 6 g xov 4 xe{vou Jtugodv dfxiXXd(rdm.> 

Cyril of Alexandria, Migne, P. G. 76, 1087: «*'Oxl IvEcncdgTi xh xo5 dv- 

OgcoJtoo ^jnixii Jigcoxns xaxaoxEV7>g Jtavxog dya^oC etpEOig xe xoi jtgoOx^Ca, xcd 
yvwoig, oacpTjviei XEycov 6 jtdvooqpog IlaOXog* c^'Oxav yog sdvn xd ixt) vdjiov 
EXOvxa qwOEi xd xov vojioiu 7toiEi.> 

40. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 31, 908: «’A 6 i 6 axxog ^isv -ft J^^odg x 6 v Geov dydjiri 

. , . ouxE xo dyojtdv xovg XEXovrtag 11 dgEtt>a|n4vox’'g IxEgog E 6 i 6 a^Ev, ovxoog ovv 
fi xaC n:oXu [xdXXov xov -^eiov jtdd^ov ovx licoO^Ev 4<rti “n M-dfh^mg* dXX’ ojxou xfi 
ovorcdaEi xov ^cdov xov dvOgcojtov OJtEgM/ttxixdg xig Adyog EYxaxai 6 E 6 X.T)xai, 

oixotOev exojv xdg dqpog}xdg xfig Jtgog x 6 dyajtdv olxEicoOECog.^ 

IMd,, 909 «’EvtoA.iiv x( ivuv Xa66vxEg dyoLjrav xov Beov, x)iv dycuxnxixiiv 6v- 
va^iv sMvg xfi Jigcoxxi xaxaoxEvxi m>Yxaxa6XTid-Ei(Tav XExxTj|xe0a* xoi datodsi^ig 
ovx E^coO'EV, dA,V avxog dv xig Jtag’ Eavxov xai ev Eavx^ xaxafid0oi.» 

41. St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G, 44 137: ^^Ayd-Tri jtdhv 6 ©Eog, xat 
dydjtTtg jeriyf^. Tovxo ydg qjiioxv ’Icodwrig 6 ix^yag, 6 x 1 «*Aydjrr| ex xov 0eov» xai 
«6 ©Eog dydjtn 4oxi» xovxo xai '^M'^'r^gov jt£JtoiT>TaL jtgdacojrov 6 xfig q>vO£CDg :c?.doxn 5 . 
*Ev xovxtp ydg, q)ncri, «Yvco0ovxai jidvxsg, oxl jia^T^xai i^iov eoxe, Edv dycmdxE 
dA,Xif)A,ovg.» Ovxovv nf| jiagovotig xavxrvg, djtag 6 x«ga>txfig xfjg Eixovog usxa- 
jtEJtotTixau ndvxa £:u6A,8jiei, xai jcdvxa EJtaxovEi xo 0eiov, %al Jidvxa 6 iEg£vvdxai.» 

42. Emil Brunner, Man in Revolt; A Christian Anthropology, trans. Olive 
Wyon (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1939) p. 74: “Man is man to 
the extent in which he lives in love. The degree of his alienation from 
love is the degree of his inhumanity.” 

Panayiotis Bratsiotis, op. cit. p. 372: «'Qg xvgiov 54 xox ovoiwdEg cnoixciov 

xtig slxovog xov 0£ov 4v x^ dvOgcojwp 4x54x0^0^ xfiv dydicrvv.^ 
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to love and be loved.** It appears then that the Image in man is 
as a spark of the Divine Love which looks in us for expression. 
It is unfortimate that man who was created by God to love 
and to be loved must on account of sin live in a world where 
hate seems to rule. That this contradiction within him is so 
strongly felt is an important reason for his discomfort and an¬ 
xiety. It is of consolation, however, to see that man, even in his 
fallen state, has the capacity to raise himself above hatred and to 
express, even in a small way, by works of charity the fxmda- 
mental truth that he has been created in the Image of Divine 
Love. 

In summing up the Patristic ideas about the nature of man, 
one is able to conclude with St. John of Damascus that mem is a 
cnoA.u9QvX.nTov for it is true that much has been and can be 

said about man. Yet, at the end, man still retains a certain stamp 
of mystery and remains one of the profoundest riddles of the 
universe. The Christian view of man, however, does have some¬ 
thing to say on this point by way of explanation. It is that: Man 
as the Image of God, cannot be totally understood without ref¬ 
erence to God his Creator, the First Unknowable. This the Fathers 
have pointed out by finding in man the power to transcend the 
world of physical being and to communicate with God. It is this 
point exactly where the mysterious element enters, for man, 
although by nature subject to the limitations imposed upon him 
by his material being, is at the same time free and unlimited 
in his capacity for spiritual growth and communication with the 
Divine Creator. This is obviously in opposition to modem views 
of man that would like us to believe that man comes into this 
world with nothing spiritual about him. 

The Fathers have clearly brought out also the idea that 
man in his present state is not perfect, but in a state of develop¬ 
ment and in sin. According to them, the whole man is in need of 
redemption and reinstatement, and this can be brought about 
only by faith in Jesus Christ and obedience to the will of God. 
For them, to become Godlike (and not God) was the goal of 
man at the time of Creation and they have tried to express 
this idea in the development of the phrase «xa9’ 6nx)((oaiv».*» This 
term was used to develop the idea of Christlikeness, without 
which the Christian life is unintelligible. It is difficult to see how 


48. Ian Suttie, The Origins of Love and Hate, cited by David Caims, The 
Image of Qod m Man (London: SCM Press, 1953) p. 233. 

44. St. John of Damascus, Migne, F. G. 96, 608C: c'E^oxorov 54 ndvraiv, 
&ane(} Tivd SamMoi, t6 rtoXufrodlrvTOv ^wov t6v avfteOMtov, otxeCv Xeipi elxdvi 
Tifw&^rvov ...» 
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one can avoid using the distinction made by the Fathers and yet 
be true to the position that man is now in a state of conflict.*® 

On the basis of Patristic teaching, man has been found to 
be a person, a spiritual, self-conscious and self-determining being, 
with capacities for moral and religious life. He is the Image of 
God not only because of his rational nature, and other elements 
mentioned earlier, but because these divine gifts are directed 
Godward and place man in a special relation with God the 
Creator, apart for Whom these seem to be meaningless. This 
relation, as essential to the understanding of the nature of man, 
was brought out by St. John Chrysostom, who defines man as 
a being who not only has a rational nature, but who practices 
piety and virtue.*» 

Because of the exceptional gifts with which man was en¬ 
dowed, he has taken the highest position in the universe, over 
and above nature and the animal world. His rational nature, 
without doubt, has given him the power to rule over other in¬ 
habitants of this world and^ in addition, the power to control 
many forces operating within nature. This ability has been em¬ 
phasized by the Church Fathers, especially St. John Chrysostom 
and Theodoret of Cyrus.*® Others, like St. Basil and St. Gregory 
of Nyssa, have written extensively about the fact that, although 
man was created to rule in the universe, he has succumbed to 
sin and is ruled by his own passions.*® 


45. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 30, 33B: «nd>g olSv Yiv 6 ^ 8 ^a oiioCoomv; Aid 

ToO EvttYY^^^* Tt Ydp eoti ; OeoO 6 'M^oKtig ocaxd t 6 iv 6 exdM«vov 

dvOgcD^ov q>vcr 8 i. El dva5E|ci> x6 elvoi Xpitmocvog, en:eCx'0*OiJi 5|xoios 08$* 

?v 8 vaai Xpwrcov.^ 

St. Gregory of Nyssa, Migne, P. G. 44, 273B: dCat* elxdva y&Q exo t 6 ^oyi- 
>c 6 g elvat, diioCcocav 8 ^ Y^va^ioi iv Xpwmavdg Yc^o'^a»-> 

Cyril of Alexandria, Migne, P. G. 76, 1088: ^''Orav y&Q eautoug motovg xai 
dYCovg xnpntfconsv, x 6 xe 6 Xpurxdg Iv dpdxai ^opqxwjtcvog, xai xcdg nM'fiTepaig 
8 i(rvoiaig xofvg ea\rcou xciO«>i‘cnoa5 Eva<rxpdjtx(ov.> 

46. Emil Brunner, op. cit., Appendix I, p. 513. 

47. St. John Chrysostom, Migne, P. G. 49, 232: ^’'Avfrpcortog Ydp ?<Ttiv, o 8 x 
ocrrig djd©g xe*^a^ ^ Jt 68 ag d'^pcojtov, on58’ 8 <yxig doxi ^yi^S |wWov, dXV 
8 oxig svOedEiav xoi dpexnv p^exd jcapp^mag doxeui 

48. /ftid., 53, 72D: «Kaxd Tnv xfjg dpxns o 8 v elxdva q)T|<Tiv, o 8 xa^ ^epdv xi* 

X€*C Ydp itdvxoyv IjtC xtyg YnS dpxovxa xdv dvO'poMcov l 8 mAiovpYT 1 <^®v 6 Oedg, xaC 
ovSev xc5v e;ct xfjg YnS xowov fisE^ov, d^d jtdvxa vjt 6 xriv xi^v 

xouxou xvyxdvei ♦ . .» 

Theodoret of Cyrus, Migne, P. G. 80, 105B: cTtveg 8 ^, «xax’ slxdva 0eoO> 
xaxd TO dpxi^dv YeY®^vh<^a'' av 8 p<ojiov l(paoav, aa<p80xdx(p xexpindvoi xex- 
jiTiPwp W IIoiifjxTiv 4 jwitY< 0 Yetv,> xoi dpXB'ccocrav . . . ^Qojtep ydp ocuxdg x«^ 
8 A.(ov IxEi xnv 8 ieojtoxEiarv oruxco 848 cdx8 x^ dvdpcojtcp xwv d^dytov ^coov xriY 
liovoiav.^ 

49. St. Basil, Migne, P. G. 30, 37A: «nowov pilloo Otipiov dpxeiv; xoC 

aoiJ poi xaOxa Jtdpeiotv; ’Ayvoeig 8 e dpa, oxi p,vpia OTipia ;c8p{ ctit xaC jcdliv 
xoiovxov ox^v Jt8piq>8p8ig, xai evxdg oov 8iaxp(5Ei 8iTVV8xo»g; Mjixpdv 

dnpicov IcPXLV 8 Ouiidg ... 6 86?iog . . • olvg elg ^piv. *AlXd ou pev ipuXaxxe x6 
8 cr^8v d|io()p,a* dpxcov dxxi<r8t|g, dpxcov yia;§»v.> 
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This last element of the Image —dominion over nature —^has 
been the cause of much anxiety of late to thousands of people; 
for man has learned to release a tremendous amount of energy 
from matter which could easily serve destructive purposes. There 
is danger in the use of this power over nature, for man in his 
fallen state is free to turn this power against his fellow hiunan 
beings. Hiunanity today, unfortimately, quivers before the pos¬ 
sibility that man, driven by hatred and greed, will use this royal 
gift of Divine Providence as a means of self-destruction. 

This danger, however, can be overcome only as man, every 
human being, is convinced of the fact that he has been created 
in the Image of God and imdertakes day by day the task of be¬ 
coming more and more Christlike. This is one reason, a very prac¬ 
tical reason, why the doctrine of the Image takes such an im¬ 
portant place in the thought of our daily 1&. 
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THE NATURE 

AND PROPER USES OF REASON 
According to the Greek Orthodox Tradition 

Constantine Cavamos 
Greek Orthodox Theological Institute 


The Fathers of the Greek Orthodox Church, basing them¬ 
selves on the Holy Scriptures, on the oral and written Christian 
traditions, and on their own experience, which was the fruit of 
a life ordered in strict accordance with the precepts of Christ, 
have made many extremely illuminating and helpful statements 
regarding the nature and proper uses of human reason. Their 
teaching on this important subject is, for the most part, unknown 
today, except for a very small number of persons. In this study, 
I shall undertake to give a partial outline of this teaching by 
collating some of the relevant statements scattered in the worfe 
of the Greek Fathers. I shall make special reference to the great 
ascetic-mystical Fathers, because they have given much attention 
to the question of the nature of human reason and its place in the 
Christian way of life. Their works contain many important ideas 
on this subject, and provide instruction which is of great value 
for those who are interested in the problem of how one can grow 
spiritually, of how one can become a Christian in fact and not 
merely in name. 

Man, according to the Greek Fathers, is a dual being, con¬ 
sisting of soul and body (aa>|ia), of an inner man (eaco 

&v^Q<x>Jt(y;) and an outer man (ego av&Qoxrco^). The soul has various 
distinct members, parts, or powers, just as the body has. The 
soul is constituted of the mind or reason, of the heart, of con¬ 
science, of the will. The terms the Greek Fathers use to designate 
the rational part are intellect (Sidvoia), rational power (to 
OTLxov), mind (voOg). Most often they use the last term. Within 
the rational part they distinguish two parts or functions: the in¬ 
tuitive and the discursive. They sometimes use the term vovg or 
the term Sidvoia in a broad sense which includes both functions; 
sometimes they use the terms vot5g and 8idvaia in a narrow sense, 
the first to refer to the intuitive function, and the second to refer 


SO 
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to the discursive function. They also use the terms Xoyo;, Xoyio|ioI, 
etc., to refer to the latter. 

The division of the human soul just given is to be found in the 
Gospels and in the Epistles of St. Paul; so are the related terms 
which the Greek Fathers use, with some exceptions. Christ recog¬ 
nized the “heart” and reason as two distinct and important powers 
or faculties in man, when He formulated what He called “the great 
and first commandment” as follows: “You shall love the Lord, your 
God with all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your 
mind” (Matt. 22.37; Mark 12. 29-30; Luke 10.27). He tells us here 
that we should love God with both our heart and our reason. 
In the original, Greek text of the Gospels, the word which in the 
English version is translated by “mind” is Sidvoia, which is also 
translatable by the words reason or intellect. Luke employs the 
term voug, and connects it with ouveoig, understanding. He says 
that Christ opened the minds (vovg) of His disciples to understand 
(owiivai.) the Scriptures (24. 46). The Apostle Paul often uses the 
term (vous), which is translated in the English versions of his 
Epistles by the word “mind”. In Titus 1. 15, he says that the 
“very mind and conscience of the corrupt and unbelieving are 
corrupted.” In another Epistle he sharply distinguishes vov? from 
the body. He says: “I delight in the law of God, in my inmost 
self, but I see in my members another law at war with the law 
of my mind and making me captive to the law of sin which dwells 
in my members. Wretched man that I am! Who will deliver me 
from this body of death?” (Rom. 7. 22-24). And elsewhere he 
distinguishes voC; from nvEtiiia, spirit. He says, “I will pray with 
the spirit, and I will pray with the mind also; I will sing with the 
spirit and I will sing with the mind also” (1 Cor. 14. 15). There! 
are numerous references to the “heart” (xagSia) throughout the 
New Testament, and a good number of references to the “will” 
(deXT)n«) Luke 22. 42; John 5. 30, 6 . 38; etc.). The term “con¬ 
science” (otwEiSTjaig) appears frequently in the Epistles of Paul. 


The term t 6 loyiofxixdv, which is sometimes used by certain 
of the Fathers, is taken from the Greek philosophers, in particular 
from Plato and the Platonists.. It is used by them as a synonym 
of mind in the broad sense of the term. Those who \ise the term 
TO XoYioTix 6 v, e.g. St. Gregory of Nyssa, Hesychios of Jerusalem, 
St. Symeon the New Theologian, St. Gregory of Sinai, and others, 
generally make use also of two other terms that Plato used to 
designate the other two parts into which he divided the human 
soul: t6 fiojiixov or 614165 , i.e. the excitable power, and to Smflvun- 
Ttxov or licifivjila, i.e. the desiring power. However, they do not 
adhere slavishly to this schema; they use it occasionally, when it 
provides a convenient means of expounding some of their ethical 
ideas, but otherwise employ the scriptural distinctions and terms. 


The teaching of the Greek Fathers regarding the actual 
state of human reason is profoundly affected by the Biblical idea 
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of the Fall: man is not what he ought to be, and this applies to 
his reason as well as to his other faculties. Philosophers, especially 
in modem times, have proceeded on the assumption that human 
reason is in a natural, normal state, and that all that is needed 
in order that a man may discover the truth through his reason 
is to make systematic, methodic use of it. This assumption, how¬ 
ever, has been contradicted by the fact that different philosophers, 
e.g. Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, et al., employing this same fac¬ 
ulty, in accordance with the same method, have come out with 
very different views. The Greek Fathers regard the so-called 
“natural reason” of which philosophers speak and which they 
employ as their instmment for the discovery of truth, as being 
in a very unnatural state, and hence as being a very incompetent 
instrument. They assert that, as a result of transgression, human 
reason has become impure, darkened, incapable of perceiving 
higher truths, of contemplating God. “Originally,” says St. Mac- 
arios the Great, “reason (vovg) being in a pure state, beheld the 
Lord in His glory; but now, as a result of the Fall, it is in a state 
of shame . . .” ('OpiXiai atveupaTiKai, XLV, ed. Soterios N. Schoinas, 
1954). And St. Symeon the New Theologian says: “The devil and 
his demons, having succeeded in making man an exile from Para¬ 
dise and from God, through transgression, acquired the freedom 
to agitate the rational power (to XoYioiTi-y. 6 v) of every man by day 
and by night through mental influence; sometimes much, some¬ 
times a little, and sometimes a great deal” (Quoted by Nicephoros 
the Solitary in cAcyos jieqI vti\J> 8C05 xai cpviaxTig Migne, 

Patrologia Graeca, Vol. 147. pp. 959A-960A), 

Connected with the idea that man’s reason is in a fallen, 
unnatural state, is the idea that it can return to its original, 
natural state. St. Macarios the Great remarks: “As the visible 
eye, being pure sees the sun clearly, so reason (vo5g), having been 
perfectly purified always sees the glory of the light of Christ 
and is with the Lord day and night” (op. cit., XVII). And St. 
Gregory of Sinai says: “For a man to be rational or to 

become such according to nature (xatd (pvoiv), as man had been (in 
the beginning), is impossible, unless one has first been purified and 
become passionless” («A6yoi SidqpoQoi negl evtoWDv, SoYpdtcov, duteiltow 
xljt., Migne, 150, 1240A). “Those,” he goes on to say, “who are 
rational according to nature (ol xatd qrtJoiv Ioyixoi), are those who 
have become saints (Syioi) through purity” (ibid.). And further 
on, he says: “When it becomes purified and returns to its original 
status, the mind (voCg) looks up to God and receives Divine 
knowledge from Him. Instead of a book, it has the Spirit, instead 
of a pen, the intellect (Sidvoia) and tongue,... instead of ink, light” 
(ibid., 1245D). 

The Patristic idea that man’s rational faculty is in a fallen, 
unnatural state, and is in need of being purified, regenerated, is 
to be found in the New Testament. That men are under the in¬ 
fluence of evil, demonic forces, is a commonplace in the Gospels, 
in the Epistles of Paul, etc. That men’s minds are in need of 
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a radical change, is also a frequently recurring idea in the New 
Testament. St. John the Baptist, Christ, St. Paul call upon men 
to “transform their minds” - - fietavoeiv. The words jistavoEiv and 
p^erdvoia are translated in the English versions by “to repent” and 
“repentance”, respectively; but they have a richer, deeper mean¬ 
ing. Mexavoeiv is derived from jxeTd and voeIv, which is the verb 
form of vofig; it means to change one’s thinking, one’s thoughts, 
one’s ideas, one’s values, one’s whole mind. We are repeatedly 
shown in the Gospels that ordinarily, the human mind is closed 
to spiritual reality, is incapable of perceiving spiritual truths. 
Christ often reproaches His disciples for their failure to under¬ 
stand His teachings. He says “How is it that you fail to under¬ 
stand , . . ? (jTwg ou voelxE;)” (Matt. 16. 11). “Are you still without 
understanding (daijvEXOi)? Do you not understand . . .? (ci) voeIte;)” 
(Matt. 15. 16). Luke reports that after His resurrection, Christ 
“opened their minds to understand the Scriptures” (24. 46). Up 
to that time, the eyes of their minds were more or less closed. 
St, Paul asserts that in the case of the corrupt and unbelieving, 
“their very minds and consciences are corrupted” (Titus 1. 15-16). 
He stresses the need of purifying, regenerating the whole man, 
including the rational faculty, through faith and the observance 
of Christ’s commandments. He exhorts men to “be transformed 
by the renewal (dvaxatvcooig) of the mind (voug).” (Rom. 12. 2). 


The problem of how the rational faculty may be restored to 
its pristine, natural state, of how it may, in St. Paul’s words, “be 
renewed,” has received a great deal of attention by the Eastern 
Fathers. The problem, as they see it, is to be solved by an integral 
approach, which seeks to regenerate the whole man. The Chris¬ 
tian way begins with faith (jtiaxig). One must have faith in the 
person of Jesus Christ, in His teachings. One must receive the 
divine teachings of Christ in one’s heart and allow it, instead 
of some philosophy or other merely human teaching to become 
the rule of one’s life. The seat of faith is the heart: man believes 
with his heart (cf. Rom. 10. 8-10). The heart is the soil which 
receives the seeds of faith and in which, according to its state, 
faith grows and brings forth fruit, or fails to do so (cf. Luke 8. 12, 
15. 24-25). The Christian begins with faith and he proceeds by 
faith. But the more strictly he lives by faith, the more he keeps 
all the Divine Commandments, the more he rises above faith to 
illumination, to spiritual insight, to the direct perception of spir¬ 
itual reality. For the reception of Christ’s teaching in our hearts, 
and life in constant conformity to this teaching, purifies the whole 
man, the mind as well as the heart. 


The Greek Fathers frequently quote and comment on Christ’s 
statement: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God” 
(Matt. 5. 8). God can only be seen by a pure mind dwelling in a 
pure heart. The mind has the possibility of seeing God when, 
having purified itself from fantasies, useless thoughts and passions, 
it descends into the heart, guards the heart against everything 
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that defiles it, and joins it in prayer. This possibility becomes an 
actuality when one becomes a recipient of Divine grace. 


In order to become pure in heart and in mind, in conscience 
and in will, one must live by his faith, one must apply the teach¬ 
ing which he has received in his heart; and this involves certain 
uses of the rational faculty. The mere passive reception of Christ's 
teaching is not enough: ‘‘Faith without ‘works’ (eQY«) Is barren” 
(James 2. 20). By the term “works” the Greek Fathers do not 
understand merely charitable acts, but all the inner and outer 
acts of man, in so far as these are manifestations of genuine faith. 
Faith for them is a kind of working, of doing. Faith is conceived 
and defined by them dynamically, not statically. This is seen very 
strikingly in the opening paragraphs of the Practical and Theo¬ 
logical Precepts of St. Symeon the New Theologian. “Faith,” he 
says, “is to die for Christ’s sake, for His commandments; and to 
regard such death as leading to life” («Keq)dAaia jtQaxtixa xal dsoAo- 
yixcb, Migne 120, 604A-605A). Again, he says, “Faith in Christ 
is not merely to despise the pleasures of life, but also to endure 
patiently all temptations, griefs, sorrows, misfortunes, until God 
wills to bestow His grace upon us” (Ibid. 605A). And so on. 
Callistos, Patriarch of Constantinople, and the monk Ignatios, his 
friend, agree with St. Maximos the Confessor that: “He who acts, 
reveals by his actions the measure of his faith . . .; while he who 
does not act, reveals by his lack of action the measure of his lack 
of faith . . .” («Medo6og xal xavcav», Migne, 147, 709A). Now acting 
in accordance with faith, applying Christ’s precepts in all our 
activities, inner as well as outer, which constitutes full-fledged 
faith, and leads to the purification of the whole man, necessitates 
certain uses of our rational faculty. The mind must take an active, 
leading role. What this role is, we shall now see, as we examine 
the various functions of the mind. 


The Greek Fathers attribute a variety of important functions 
to the rational faculty of man: contemplation (^coQia), prayer 
(jtQoae'uxTl)) attention vTjiJyig), reasoning. Hence, they re¬ 

gard it as the leading faculty of man. Thus, St. Macarios calls 
loiig the ruler (fiyepcov) of man (op. cit., XX), the charioteer 
(Yjvioxog) of the chariot of the soul (ibid., XL; cf. I), the governor 
(xv6eQvi^Tr]g) of the heart (ibid. XV). And St. Gregory of Nyssa 
says: the mind (voCg) is “the master and steward of our taber¬ 
nacle; it ought to arrange all things within us well, and to use each 
one of the faculties of the soul, which the Creator has fashioned 
to be our instruments and implements, skillfully and for good 
ends” («n8Ql jtaQ'&8viag», ed. J. P. Cavarnos, Gregorii Nysseni Opera 
Ascetica, VHP, 317-318). And Hesychios of Jerusalem says that 
“the rational power” (to Ioyixov) must be placed over the other two 
(parts of the soul - - the excitable and the desiring) as their mas¬ 
ter, to keep them in order with wisdom and knowledge” (^fl^og 
Qfsobovlov loyog tlruxocpeArig :t8Ql Nr|i|;ecog xal ’Aperng)^, Migne, 93, 
1520A). 
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Contemplation is the intuitive, direct perception of higher 
truths by the mind. In its highest form, it is the vision of God. 
The mystical Fathers, e.g. St. Macarios the Great, St. John Clima- 
cos (or St. John of the Ladder), St. Isaac the Syrian, St. Symeon 
the New Theologian, and many others teach that the contem¬ 
plation of God is possible even in this life. But they indicate that 
this is possible only to those who have achieved purity of mind 
and heart. 

Such purity is to be achieved chiefly by attention and prayer. 
These two practices, in order to be effective, must proceed to¬ 
gether, in the heart. This is something the ascetic-mystical Fathers 
emphatically teach. The heart, they point out, is ordinarily full 
of fantasies, worldly thoughts, vain thoughts, evil thoughts, and 
passions. These render the heart impure (cf. Matt. 15. 18-20), 
make illumination, contemplation impossible. It is necessary that 
they be opposed and eliminated. A pure heart is a heart which 
has been freed from them. This freedom is to be attained through 
attention, prayer, and the presence and action of the Holy Spirit. 
Christ often exhorted His disciples: “be attentive’* (jtQoaexete), “be 
awake and pray” (yQiiYOQetTe xal Similarly, the Greek 

Fathers insist on the need of constant attention, vigilance, or 
wakefulness, and prayer. Their writings are rich in instructions 
on how to cultivate these activities of the mind. We must con¬ 
stantly guard our heart seeing that no evil and vain thoughts, 
fantasies, or passions enter it. Through attention, we must bar the 
way to their entrance, must not allow the heart to accept them, 
to attach itself to them, to identify itself with them. “The mind 
(voug),” says St. Symeon the New Theologian, “should guard the 
heart when it is praying” rcav xQmv xQo^tcov xr\g 

l6yog>y Migne 120, 705C). Similarly, the monks Callistos and Ig- 
natios say: “Prayer is true and free from wandering when the 
mind (wug) guards the heart during prayer” xai 

Migne, 147, 740C). And Hesychios says: “The work of wisdom 
is to incite our rational power (to loyicTixov) to strict and continual 
wakefulness (vri-il^ig) and to spiritual contemplation” (^H^og ©eo- 
SouXov loyog JteQl NTiapetog xal ’AQ8T'fjg», Migne, 93 1492C), 

Though the Eastern Fathers consider inner attention or vigi¬ 
lance as a necessary condition for purifying the heart, they do 
not consider it as a sufficient condition. Here they differ sharply 
from the philosophers, who have either, like David Hume,, greatly 
disparaged reason, holding that it “is and ought to be the slave 
of the passions,” or else, Uke Socrates, have exaggerated its effi¬ 
cacy as a moral force, holding that it can by itself master the 
passions and other undesirable elements in man. The Greek 
Fathers hold that the rational power of man can and ought to 
oppose wrong thoughts, passions and fantasies, wage war against 
them by means of mental vigilance or attention, but they see 
that this opposition, this inner war, cannot overcome and destroy 
them, but only neutralize them. Reason with its vigilance on the 
one hand, and passions, thoughts, and fantasies on the other, con- 
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stitute equal, balancing forces (laoQQOJtoi 8wd}i£ig). (Macarios, op 
cit., XXVII). A third force is necessary to enable reason to over¬ 
come, to destroy them—God. Hence the need of prayer, in which 
we invoke God’s aid. St. Macarios remarks: “Mind is a rival 
(dvtiJioAog) force, it has a balancing power in relation to sin, of 
contradicting and opposing thoughts. . . But without God it can 
not gain victory over evil or uproot it (ibid.). Similarly, Hesychios 
rejects the idea of the sufficiency of human reason as a moral 
force, and stresses the necessity of prayer. “As long,” he says, 
“as you call on Jesus Christ against the spirits of evil, it (reason) 
easily drives them away. . .” “But whenever it foolishly trusts 
wholly to itself, like the bird called swift-winged, it is shaken up 
and confounded” («nQ6g 0866ov>.ov X6Yog» xXji., Migne, 93, 1488C). 
Again, he remarks: “It is impossible to purify our heart from 
passionate thoughts, and to drive our mental enemies out of it 
without constant calling on Jesus” (ibid., 1488D-1489A). And St. 
Symeon the New Theologian makes the following masterly state¬ 
ment on these two important practices—attention and prayer, 
indicating that, in order to be effective, attention and prayer 
require one another. “Attention (jtQoaoxii),” he says, “should be 
linked to prayer as inseparably as the body is linked to the soul. . . 
Attention should proceed forward, spying out the enemies, like 
a scout; and it should be the first to wage war against sin, and to 
oppose the evil thoughts which enter the soul. And after attention 
should come prayer, which banishes and destroys at once all those 
evil thoughts, which attention earlier had combatted; for by it¬ 
self alone, attention cannot destroy them” («neQl t(ov xqi&v tQOJoov 
T% jt^oaeux'H^ ^6 yo^», Migne, 120, 701B-C). The prayer which the 
Fathers especially recommend in this connection is the following: 
“Lord, Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy upon me!” 

Attention and prayer, to be effective, must be in the heart: 
the mind must descend into the hearts guard the heart by means 
of attention and join it in prayer. Attention is by the mind; 
prayer must be by both the mind and the heart. Thus, Theoleptos, 
Metropolitan of Philadelphia, says: “Now look at the method of 
rational prayer (xard 8idvoiav jiQoaeDX^l)- Converse (inner speech) 
destroys passionate thoughts; the turning of the mind (vov^) to¬ 
wards God banishes worldly thoughts; contrition of the soul (i.e. 
heart) stops carnal love. It can be seen then that prayer which 
consists of an unceasing invocation of the Divine Name is a 
harmony and union of mind, word, and soul (i.e. heart). «A6 yo^ 
TTjv ev Xqiot^ xQmTTjv 8iaoaqp6i)\», Migne, 143, 392D-393A; 

cf. 393B). And St. Gregory of Sinai quotes approvingly the re¬ 
mark of the Apostle Paul: “I will pray with the spirit, and I 
will pray with the mind also,” and of St. John Climacos: “The 
great doer of the great and perfect prayer says this: T want to 


1. The mind is conceived as having its center of gravity, so to speak, in the 
head; the heart, in the region of the physical heart. 
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say five words with my mind’” (Ile^l ‘qavxui; xol nsgl tuv 5^ TQontov 
■ 0)5 aeoaevxtj?*, Migne, 150, 1320B). 

Contemplation, prayer, attention - - these are the uses of the 
rational power that the Eastern Fathers stress and value. They 
play down its discursive activity. The actmty of discursive reason, 
which proceeds by analysis, deduction, induction, moving from 
thoughts to thoughts or from sensory things to thoughts and vice 
versa, should be greatly circumscribed. This actmty should be 
restricted, so far as possible, to drawing out the implications of 
the truths of Scripiure, to showing the applications of such truths, 
which (truths) are known through faith, or are apprehended 
directly, intuitively by the illumined mind. Beyond this, the 
activity of discursive reason is a hindrance to the Christian, 
especially to one who is striving for spiritual perfection. For it 
distracts one from the important tasks of attention and prayer, 
and makes illiunination and contemplation impossible. Pure pray¬ 
er, illumination, contemplation require the purification, the still- 
ing ('f|Ovx^) of both the mind and the heart — the suppression 
and elimination not only of passions knd fantasies, but even of 
thoughts, especially of evil, worldly, useless thoughts. True prayer 
is in the heart. True prayer is in the heart; it is there that the 
mind is illumined and apprehends God. But a necessary condition 
for the descent of the mind into the heart is the suspension of the 
activity of discursive reason. Thus, Callistos and Ignatios say: 
“The mind does not descend within (the heart) without first 
relinquishing every thought, and becoming single and naked, freed 
from all memories, except that of invoking our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(4Md'&o6o5 xai xavtl)v», Migne, 147, 681A). And Theoleptos says, 
“God the Logos, invoked by name during prayer, takes out dis¬ 
cursive reason (tov vov •wStiovs) like a rib, and bestows knowledge” 
(cA.6yo5 tt)v fcv XpioTcp xpuJCT'fjv fepyaolav Siaoroqxow, Migne, 143, 401B). 
’The highest activity of the mind, the direct apprehension of God, 
requires the elimination of all thoughts. God is above thought, and 
hence he who is to contemplate G^, to become united with Him, 
must rise above thoughts, as well as above passions and fantasies. 
The mobile mind, discursive reason, must become motionless, un¬ 
thinking, without thoughts. Then the immobile, intuitive mind, 
guarding and purifying the heart by means of attention and 
prayer, has the possibility of being illumined and of contempla¬ 
ting Him Who is above all thought. 
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ON THE SCHISM OF 
THE GREEK AND ROMAN CHURCHES 

A CONFroENTIAL PAPAL DIRECTIVE 
FOR THE IMPLEMENTATION OF UNION (1278) 

Deno J. Geanakoplos 

University of Illinois 


On Saturday morning the sixteenth of July 1054, three papal 
legates^ entered the church of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople 
during the divine service, and, passing swiftly through the throng 
of worshipers, made their way to the front of the cathedral. There, 
on the high altar of the Ikonostasis, they dramatically deposited 
a bull of excommunication against the Patriarch of the Greek 
church, Michael Kerularios, and his followers."^ Then, once more 
making their way through the congregation to the door whence 
they had entered, they ceremoniously shook the dust of the pave-» 
ment from their shoes,^ proclaimed the words ‘‘Videat Deus et 


1. Cardinal Humbert of Silva-Candida, Archbishop Peter of Amalfi, and 
Deacon and Chancellor Frederick of the Roman church, legates of Pope Leo IX. 

2. It is to be noted that according to the Latin version of the excommuni¬ 

cation (printed in C. Will, Acta et Scnpia Quae de Controversiis Ecclestae 
Qraecae et Latmae [Leipzig, 1861] 153-154 and Migne P. L. 143, cols. 1002- 
1004) the legates explicitly anathematized only the patriarch and his follow¬ 
ers, apparently exempting the Emperor, clergy, senate, and people of Constan¬ 
tinople: “gloriosi imperatores, clerus, senatus, et populus , . . Christianissima 
et orthodoxa est civitas” and, in a subsequent passage, “Michael abusivus 
patriarcha . . . et omnes sequaces . . . sint anathema Maranatha.” See also the 
Greek version published in Will, op. otf., esp. 162 and 165, and in Migne 
P. G. 120, cols. 741-74o. oi Sebo^aoiM'^oi a^ootgaTOOS?, 6 x^figo?, fi cruYxA.'qTO^ 
xal 6 Xao^ . . . XgKTxwxvixcoTaTO? xal op-doSo^og eotiv “iq JtoXtg and 6 

JcaTQtdpx'qs . . . jcdvreg oi £jrop.£’voi . . . Ecrrcoaav dvd^e^a 
littpavaM. On this cf, J. Karmiris, “The Schism of the Roman Church,’^ 
Beo^coyia, XXI (1950) 44. 

3. In accordance with Biblical prescription (Matthew, X 14) that “if 
anyone will not receive you or listen to your words, shake off the dust from 
your feet as you leave that house or town.” On this act of the legates see 
the brief report of Ordinal Humbert himself, printed in Will, op cit.^ 152: 
“Inde mox egressi etiam pulverem pedum suorum excuserre.” For another 
contempora^ source and discussion of this act see A. Michel, “Amalfi und 
Jerusalem im griechischen Kirchenstreit (1054-1090),” OrientaZia Christiana 
Analecta, 121 (1939 ) 52-53. 
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iudicet,”^ (“Let God see and judge”), and departed. One week later 
the Patriarch, after convoking the permanent (Endemousa) Synod 
of the Greek church, retaliated by anathematizing both the papal 
legates and the bull itself, as well as all who accepted it.» 

With these two acts the growing cleavage between the Greek 
and Latin churches reached a climax, and, in the tradition of 
both communions, the year 1054 has long symbolized the final, 
definitive schism between Eastern and Western Christians. Exact¬ 
ly nine hundred years have passed since this mutual excommun¬ 
ication, and it is on the occasion of this anniversary that the 
present article has been written. 

In recent years attempts have been made to minimize the sig¬ 
nificance of the year 1054 and to view these two events in 
a somewhat different light.® One theory adduced for this re¬ 
interpretation is that to the general body of worshipers the mutual 
anathematizations probably signified less a permanent break than 
a clash between the two intransigent personalities of Pope Leo IX 
and Patriarch Michael Kerularios.’ Previous to 1054, the bishops 
of Rome and Constantinople had, in fact, on several occasions 
excommunicated each other, and each time sooner or later the 
schisms had been healed without permanently affecting the re- 


4. These words are also recorded in Humbert’s report. See Will, op. cit., 152. 

5. But not anathematizing the pope himself. For the actions of the patri¬ 

arch and the synod, our principal source is the synodical decree itself en¬ 
titled, owpEVTog juxtaxtoo hr xh d^Ca xpaJCE^tl Jiagd x(ov ojto 

3tQB0^t(av Httxd xoiJ dywotaxw jtax^id(?xoi> xuqoO Mixa-nX, ’louAicp 

W6wcx. (Printed in Will, op. ot#., 155^168 and in Migne P. G. 120, Cols. 

735-748.) See also for the events of 1054 Kerularios’ letters to Patriarch 
Peter of Antioch, published in Will, op. oit., 172-188 and in the recent work 
of J. Karmiris, Td Aoyittaxixd ocol Mvnjxeta xr\g ’OQfd'oSdibv Ka^X^ixfi^ 

’ExxA-if|aiag, 1 (Athens, 1952) 285-294. 

6. See among other works G. Every, The Byzantine Patriarchate (London, 
1947) 153-154 and esp. 173: “The conflict in Constantinople was dramatic 
and colorful, but it left things very much as they were before.” S. Runciman, 
“Adhemar of Le Puy and the Eastern Churches,” Actes du Vie Congres 
International d*Etudes Byzantine (1950) 331, says that there was no defi¬ 
nite break between the Pope and Patriarch until 1204. Also see A. C. Krey, 
“Urban’s Crusade — Success or Failure,” American. Historical Review^ LIII 
(1948) esp. 248-249: “Far too much has been made of the definitive break . . . 
in 10^;” and the two volumes of A. Michel, Humbert und Keriaorios (Pader- 
bom, 1924 and 1930) passim. 

7. The fact that Humbert excluded the Emperor and Greek people from 
his excommunication has been considered of importance. See for example 
Every, op. cif., 172 and Krey, loc. cit., 249, esp. note 46. Also J. Gay, 
Ultalic Meridionale et VEmpire byzantm (Paris, 19{)4) 492-494; and the 
recent work of B. Stephanides, ’Ex»tA.iTiaia<Txi3tT| Hoxogia (Athens, 1948) 347- 
348, who emphasizes Kerularios’ contention that the seals as well as letters 
brought by the legates from the pope had been tampered with. (Cf. L. 
Brehier, Le Bchisme Orientale du Xle siecle [Paris, 1899] 97-104.) Finally, 
see E. Herman, “I Legati inviati da Leone IX nel 1054 a Costantinopoli erano 
autorizzati a scomunicare il patriarca Michele Cerulario?” Orientalia Chris¬ 
tiana Periodica, VIII (1942) 214ff., who discusses the validity of the legates’ 
authority, since Leo IX, who had appointed them, died shortly before their 
excommunication of the Patriarch. Stefanides, op. cit., 348. 
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lations of the large body of communicants.® Scholars have shown 
that contacts between the mass of Eastern and Western Christians 
remained essentially friendly for a considerable period after 1054,® 
and it is well-attested that even on a high level relations between 
Rome and Constantinople were resumed soon after that date.^® 

Differences of a political and cultural nature had, of course, 
tended to separate the Greek East from the Latin West ever 
since Roman times. But pronounced antipathy, even hatred, be¬ 
tween the two peoples began to take firm root only with the 
first crusades and did not reach fullest expression until a century 
and a half after 1054, with the capture and sack of the Greek capi¬ 
tal in 1204 by the Latin armies of the fourth crusade.^^ In the opin¬ 
ion of this writer, therefore, the schism for the Greek people may 
be said to have become really definitive and unhealable only with 
the personal experience of enforced conversion to an alien faith 
during the Latin occupation. 

Whatever may be the validity of these interpretations—and 
there is certainly room for discussion—it is clear that by 1261, 
at the end of fifty-seven years of occupation, the Greek population 
had suffered the experiences of a dominated people, which left 
them permanently suspicious of Latin motives and, in particular, 
fearful of any papal negotiations for union that might lead to 


8. Notably the settlement between Patriarch Photius and Pope John VIII 
in 879-880 (on this see esp. F. Dvomik, The Photian Schism, History and 
Legend [Cambridge, 1948] 196-236) and, previously, the healing of the 
Acacian and Monothelite schisms. See H. Gregoire*s essay on the Greek 
church in Byzantium, An Introduction to East Romwn Civilization, ed. N. 
Baynes and H. Moss (Oxford, 1948) 120. 

9. On this see L. Brehier, ‘‘Normal Relations between Rome and the 
Churches of the East Before the Schism of the 11th Century,” Constructive 
Quartetdy, IV (1916) 669ff.; Every, loc, at., 168-170; and Krey, loc, cit., 249. 

10. But, it should be noted, the excommunications were not revoked. (See 
Every, op. cit, 175ff.; and esp. Brehier's chapter, “Attempts at Reunion 
of the Greek and Latin Churches,” in Cambridge Medieval History, IV (1927) 
594ff.) In this connection it is of importance that the name of the pope 
had not been mentioned in the diptychs (SbcTcxa) of Constantinople since 
even before 1054, probably from the patriarchate of Sergius II (1001-1019) 
on. This matter of the diptychs is significant because to the Greek people 
union with Rome was manifested by the reading of the pope^s name dur¬ 
ing the service. On this see M. Jugie, Le Schisme Byzantin (Paris, 1941) 
166ff.; and the recent articles of P. Charanis, “Aims of the Medieval Cru¬ 
sades and How They Were Viewed By Byzantium,” Church History (June, 
1952) 126 and note 18, and esp, in The American Historical Review, TiTTT 
(1948) 941-944. 

11. For an eye-witness account of the atrocious conduct of the Latin 
crusaders in Constantinople, exceeding in barbarity even that of the Turks 
in 1463, see Nicetas Choniates, Historia (Bonn, 1836) 769ff. 
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reimposition of Latin domination.^* Thus, although history records 
no less than thirty attempts at union between 1054 and the fall 
of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453,every effort, however 
sincere, seemed doomed from the start to failure. 

It is in this context of Greco-Latin antagonism that we may 
now turn to the main purpose of this article, an examination of 
a remarkable but insufficiently appreciated document emanating 
from the papal chancery four years after the attempt of the 
Emperor Michael VIII Palaeologos and Pope Gregory X to achieve 
union at Lyons in 1274.1^ Papal as well as Greek archives are, 
of course, replete with material bearing on the schism, but few 
documents provide so clear an insight into the methods of papal 
diplomacy and, though indirectly, to the Greek attitude towards 
union. For the document in question is a confidential directive 
of Pope Nicholas III to his nuncios who are about to set out for 
Constantinople. In it the Pope specifically instructs his legates 
as to their conduct and the demands to be made on the Greeks 
for the implementation of the union already signed at Lyons. (It 
should be noted that xmion with Rome had been sought by the 
Emperor in the face of bitter opposition from his clergy and people 
and only for political reasons—to secure papal aid in warding 


12. For an analysis of the underlying: Greek fear of Latinization, see my 
article, ‘‘Michael VIII Palaeolog'os and the Union of Lyons (1274),” Harvard 
Theological Review (1953) esp. 86-89, where it is shown that an imperial 
Greek envoy returning from the Council of Lyons (1274) was taunt^ by 
the Greek rabble with the phrase ^gdy yo<: xafrEcrnipcas (“You have become 
a Frank”), thus indicating that to the Greeks loss of their faith and sub¬ 
mission to Rome meant loss of nationality as well. Cf. J. Karmiris, “The 
Schism of the Roman Church” (tr. from Greek by Z. Xintaras), Oeo^-oyia, 
XXI (1960) 59: “(The Greeks) perceived that subjugation of the Eastern 
Church to Rome . . . would result inevitably in the latinizatiooi and assimi¬ 
lation of the orthodox Greeks, and consequently in the loss of both their 
orthodoxy and nationality.” Cf. also the opinion of the thirteenth century 
papal writer, Humbert de Romanis, who considered the quarrel for the occu¬ 
pation of the Greek Empire as the chief cause of the schism (Mansi, 
XXIV, 126). 

13. This is the calculation of L. Brehier in his chapter on unionist nego¬ 
tiations in Cavibridge Medieval History^ IV, 594. 

14. The document is published (in Latin, of course) in Lea Regiatres de 
Nicholas III, ed. J. Gay (Paris, 1898) no. 376, pp. 127-131 (In the present 
article I shall hereafter refer to it as Regtstres.) It is there undated but 
Gay has inserted it among other documents, all of the year 1278, a dating with 
wMch W. Norden, Das Papattum und Byzanz (Berlin, 1903) 597-598 and A. 
I^mski, Papst Nikolaus III, (Munster, 1903) 219-2^ seem to concur. V. 
Grumel, in “Les ambassades pontificales a Byzance apres le He concile de 
Lyon (1274-1280),” Echos d*Orient, XXIII (1924) 442 and in his article on 
the Lyons union in Diet, de Theologie Oatholique, IX, pt. 1, cols. 1397- 
1398, also dates it 1278 (October), but notes that the legates did not 
set out for Constantinople until January 1279. Apparently only these schol¬ 
ars have dealt with this document, but they have either merely summarized 
its contents or not drawn all of its implications. 
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off the threatening conquest of Constantinople by the powerful 
Charles of Anjou, King of Sicily and vassal of the papacy.^*) 

Nicholas’ directive begins: ‘‘Upon your first arrival you may 
bless benignly and lovingly on our part our very dear son in 
Christ, our Michael Palaeologos, the illustrious Emperor of the 
Greeks and his dear son, noble Andronikos. Likewise, you may 
carefully inform them how joyfully, how sympathetically we and 
our brothers received their letters containing their professions of 
faith, recognition of Roman primacy, and voluntary obedience 
to Rome . . 

While the opening sentence of this memorandum is typical 
of papal diplomacy, the second refers to acceptance of the Roman 
confession of faith and papal authority, considerations which 
Nicholas as well as his predecessors had constantly demanded 
from the Greek Emperor as prerequisites to union. In a succeed¬ 
ing passage Nicholas, despite his remark as to the favorable recep¬ 
tion of the imperial confessions, directs that another profession 
of faith and statement of adherence to Rome be secured from the 
Emperor and his son, and especially, as he emphasizes, “from the 
patriarch and prelates.” The reason for this new request, so the 
envoys are directed to explain to the Greeks, is that their original 
professions were not composed according to the exact form pre¬ 
scribed by the papacy 

The papal memorandum continues, instructing the envoys to 
reply to a request of the Emperor for preservation of the Greek 
rites that “unity of faith does not permit diversity in its confessors 
or in confession . . . especially in the chanting of the symbol.”^* 
What this passage refers to especially, of course, is the Greek 
refusal to accept the Roman addition of the filioque to the Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan creed. The document expatiates on this matter 
noting explicitly that “the Roman church, after due deliberation, 
desires that the symbol be chanted uniformly with the addition of 
the fiUoQue by both Latins and Greeks.” As for the rest of the 
Greek rites, the Pope indicates that the Greeks could retain 


15. For an analysis of Michaers policy see my article cited above, “Michael 
Palaelog-os and the Union of Lyons,” 79-89. To the bibliography cited there 
add Stephanides, ’E5«iX.T)Oia0TLXT] Torroota, 355. 

16. Begistres, 127B. For a textual examination of the profession of faith 
demanded from the Emperor see J. Karmins, 'H djtodi^ojle'vify el? xw MixmiX 
H' HaXaLoXoYOv Aaxmx^ OM-oloyia moxeca^ xov 1274, ’A^siiov ^ExxXrimaoTixou 
xal Kavovixov Aixaiov (1947) 127ff. 

17. Registres, 128, esp.: “nondum . . . juxta formam ab eadem ecclesia 
traditam.” 

18. Registres, 128B: “unites fidei non patitur diversitatem in professoribus 
suis sive in professione . . . maxime in decantatione symboli.” 
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“only those which seem to the Apostolic See . . . not to impair the 
integrity of the Catholic faith or ... of the sacred canons.”^** 

Returning to the important matter of papal supremacy, the 
Pope instructs that “the patriarch and rest of the clergy of every 
fortress, village, or any other place, all and each singly, recognize, 
accept, and confess with a sworn oath the truth of the faith and 
primacy of the Roman church . . . without any condition or ad¬ 
dition/’ Nicholas then prescribes for his legates the oath to be 
taken by the clerics, emphasizing, at the same time, that none 
of the Greek ecclesiastics be permitted to evade this personal 
oath.*® The Greek clergy, it is worth noting, apparently had pre¬ 
viously objected to the practice on the grounds that such oath¬ 
taking by clerics was contrary to their custom.*^ 

Mindful that in the last analysis it was the Greek populace 
that had to be won over to union, Nicholas directed his envoys 
to make sure that “those who exercise the office of preachers 
publicly and carefully instruct their congregations in the true faith 
and chant the creed with the addition of the fiUoque/*^ More¬ 
over, the pope prescribed that his legates personally visit aU the 
principal centers of the Empire and collect in cathedrals, churches, 
and monasteries duly witnessed, individual professions of faith 
and attestations to papal primacy. Of these statements, signed 
copies were to be sent to Rome. It was only after deposition 
of these guarantees as well as an admission of schism on the 
part of the Greek clergy that the patriarch and his prelates could 


19. Registres, 1286, esp.: in illis eonun ritibus de quibus sedi apos- 

tolice visum fuerit, quod per eos catholice fidei non ledatur inte^tatas 
nec sacrorum statutis canonum derogetur.’’ Most important of the rites in¬ 
volved was the Greek use of leavened bread instead of the Latin azymes. 

At this point in the document reference is made by Nicholas to a truce to 
be entered into between Palaeologos and his enemy Charles of Anjou (129A). 
In a subsequent passage Nicholas, though requested by Palaeologos, refuses 
to excommunicate the Emperor’s Greek enemies, the Angeli princes of Epirus 
and Neopatras <131 A). 

20. Regisiresy 129A, es^.: "que petenda sunt a patriarcha, prelatis, et clere 
civitatis, cujuslibet castri, vici seu loci . , . prestito juramento.” The oath 
was evidently similar to that taken in 1274 at Lyons by the imperial envoy 
George Acroi>olites. See 129A, and cf. with G. Hefele, Histoire dea ConctleSf 
VI, pt. 1 (Paris, 1914) 177, note 2. 

21. Regiatrea de Nicolaa, 129A: “nullam decet patriarcham, prelates pre- 
dictos aut clerum consuetudinem quod jurare non consueverint allegare . . .” 
It is useful to compare this refusal of the Greek ecclesiastics to take an 
oath to the pope with similar conduct on their part during the Latin occu¬ 
pation. At that time the oath required for the acceptance of papal authority 
included the clasping of their hands within those of a leg^ate according to 
Western feudal custom. On this see the article cited of Brehier in CamJ)ridge 
Medieval Hiatorpy 606. 

22. Regiatrea, 129B; “illi qui officium predicatonis exercent publice predi¬ 
cant et exponent fideliter suis populis eandem fidei veritatem et cantent 
etiam simbolum cum additione ilia . . . filioque.” 
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request confirmation from the papal envoys of their clerical 
offices.*® 

Nicholas’ insistence that the Greek cler^ request confirm¬ 
ation of their offices, though particularly inadmissible to the 
Greeks, was from the papal point of view only to be expected, 
since all appointments made by a “schismatic” clergy would be 
considered ipso facto uncanonical. 

Severe as were these demands, a directive was at this point 
inserted which was certain to anger and humiliate the Greeks. 
This was in regard to the dispatch of a permanent Cardinal-legate 
to the Greek capital. Anticipating strong opposition to su^ a 
proposal, however, the Pope, in a revealing passage, charged his 
envoys “cautiously and diligently to study a way to prepare his 
[the legate’s] arrival, planting the seed in colloquies with the 
Emperor by affirming that the presence [in Constantinople] of a 
cardinal with full authority would be very useful . . . and suggest¬ 
ing that the Emperor himself make the request for a cardinal- 
legate.”®* 

To expedite matters the nuncios were to inquire if the Em¬ 
peror possessed a record of such a legate in the past, or if anyone 
could recall the kind of reception previously accorded resident 
legates or had information regarding their place of residence, 
size of retinue, and especially the nature of their jurisdiction.®® 
Doubtless Nicholas here had in mind the cardinal legate who had 
resided in Constantinople for some time during the period of 
Latin occupation.®® In the years between 1054 and the Latin con¬ 
quest in 1204, there seems to have been no permanent papal legate 
in the capital. 

This directive regarding the dispatch of a delegate is prob¬ 
ably the most striking part of the entire document. Its implica¬ 
tions, however, have too often been overlooked by scholars seeking 
to understand the reasons for Greek objections to union and 
mistrust of the Roman church. No doubt to Nicholas, accustomed 
as the papacy had become to the dispatch of legates to the Latin 


23. Regtstres, 129B, esp.: “in cathedralibus et aliis sollempnibus ecclesiis 
et monasteriis locorum, in quibus professiones et recognitiones bujusmodi 
facte feurint et . . . redigantur in scriptis.’* Also “super confirmatione status 
sui . . . petere curaverunt.” 

24. Regiatrea, 130A, esp.: “caute et diligenter studeatis viam ejus adven- 
tum preparare . . . et suggerendo eidem imperatorem quod ipse legatum 
peteret cardinalem,” 

25. Registres, 130A: “qualiter ibi legati sedis apostolice sunt admissi, qual- 
iter honorati, qualiter exhibiti, ubi specialius consueverant conservari, quo- 
modo prelati et alii veniebant ad vocationem ipsorum, qualiter parebatur eis 
in judiciis contentiosis et aliis etiam . . 

26. See Brehier, Camh. Med. Hist., 606. 
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nations, such a procedure would be merely normal,*^ But to the 
Greeks, unwilling to recognize the remarkable development of 
papal claims during the eleventh and twelfth centuries, this could 
mean only that their church had now lost its independence of 
action, and had, in fact, fallen to the same level as a subservient 
church of the West.*® 

While for Nicholas acceptance or rejection of this demand 
would be a test of Greek sincerity for union, for the Greeks the 
presence of a papal legate in Constantinople, able to dictate eccle¬ 
siastical and probably political decisions, would be all too rem¬ 
iniscent of Latin domination. Moreover, the dispatch of a legate 
would directly contravene Michael Palaeologos* guarantee to his 
clergy that no pope or permanent papal representative would set 
foot in the capital.*® Not only would Michael’s position among 
his own people be weakened by acceptance of this proposal, but 
the antagonism aroused would gravely jeopardize anything he 
had hitherto accomplished towards union. 

Nicholas, despite the general firmness of his tone, seems to 
have felt a certain insecurity about the Greek reaction to his 
demands. This is evidenced by his issuance of certain supplement¬ 
ary memoranda in which he instructed his envoys to be prudent 
and cautious, to gloss over the oral clerical oath if it could not 
immediately be secured, and, in his own words, “to progress cir¬ 
cumspectly lest something be said or done by you whereby the 
union might be broken.”*® Nevertheless, in order not to inhibit 
the efforts of his legates unduly, Nicholas drew up yet another 
directive in which he ordered his instructions to be carried out 
completely, “lest through some crafty astuteness the union might 
suffer damage.”*^ The Pope, it appears, wanted all of his de¬ 
mands fulfilled if at all possible, but without at the same time so 


27. The practice of sending legates with full authority began early in the 
Roman church, and by the thirteenth century was standard practice. See 
Catholic Encyclopedia^ IX (1910) 118-119. 

28. This meant probably that the patriarchal title of olxoujAevtHog, to which 
the papacy had in the past often objected, would now become meaningless 
and perhaps have to be discarded. For the significance of this title, es¬ 
pecially from the Western point of view, see V. Laurent, “Le Titre de 
Patriarche Oecumenique et Michel Cerulaire a propos de deux de ses sceaux 
inedits,” Mtacellanea Chovanni Mercati, III (Citta del Vaticano, 1946) esp. 
385-386. 

29. Pachymeres (Bonn, 1853) 387. 

30. Also in Registres^ no. 377, p. 131: ‘*si id omnino haberi non possit, 
dimictatur sub cauta et colorata dilatione. Also no. 376, p. 131: ‘‘ne per vos 
aliquid dicatur vel fiat, per quod negotium rumpatur.” Cf. with Demski, 
op. oit.y 220, who does not think that Nicholas mitigated his demands. 

31. Regiatres, no. 372, p. 127: "ne per alicujus dolosam astutiam dis- 
pendia turbationis incurrat.” This document, incidentally, is attributed by 
E. Martene, Veterum Scriptorum et Monumentorum , . . Amplissima Collectio, 
VII (Paris, 1733) col. 257, to Pope Innocent V. 
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alienating the Greek people that further attempts at union would 
be futile.^* 

Let us now briefly summarize our analysis of the significance 
of this document for the schism. By explicitly demanding accept¬ 
ance of the Mioque, permitting at best only a partial retention of 
Greek rites, imposing a personal oath on all Greek clerics together 
with a demand for confirmation of their offices, and proposing 
even the appointment of a permanent legate to the Golden Horn, 
the directive reveals that what Pope Nicholas sought through 
union was nothing less than complete submission of the Greek 
church to Rome. In addition to delineating these demands, the 
memorandum provides insight into the diplomacy as well as men¬ 
tality of a pope significant for the history of the schism, thus 
helping us to understand, from the confidential words of the pope 
himself, to what extent the underlying Greek suspicions of papal 
motives were justifiable. Finally, and perhaps most important, 
the document suggests why, nine hundred years after the drama¬ 
tic events of 1054 in Hagia Sophia, the schism between the Greek 
Orthodox and Roman Catholic churches has remained as unbridge¬ 
able as ever. 


32. In another accompan^ng memorandum, Registres, no. 371, p. 126, the 
legates were given authority to hear confessions, excommunicate, and im¬ 
pose the interdict on the Greeks. For the agitated events in Constantinople 
after the arrival of the legates in the first part of 1279 (at a time when 
Palaeologos even had to forge signatures of his clergy to the papal profession 
of faith), see Pachymeres, 455-466, Also Grumel, Diet, Theol, Cath., IX, pt. 1, 
cols. 1398ff.; and my article, ‘‘Michael VIII Paleaologos and the Union of 
Lyons,” 82-83. 
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Encyclical of the Ecumenical Patriarchate 


UNTO ALL THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
WHERESOEVER THEY BE 


Our Church is of the opinion that a closer relationship with each other, 
and a mutual understanding between the several Christian Churches is not 
prevented by the doctrinal differences existing between them; and that such 
an understanding is highly desirable and necessary, and in many ways 
useful, in the well-conceived interest of the Churches, taken separately 
and as the whole Christian body, thus preparing and facilitating the 
complete blessed union which may some day be attained with God's help. 
Our Church, therefore, deems the present time most opportune for bringing 
forth and considering in common this important question. For although, 
owing to old prejudices, traditions, and even pretensions, it is probable that 
there may even now arise or be brought forward the same difficulties which 
had so often frustrated the work of the union, nevertheless, seeing that it 
is now a question of contact and understanding, the difficulties in our minds 
will in any case be less serious, and if there be good will and disposition, 
these neither are nor ought to constitute an invincible and insuperable 
obstacle. 


We, therefore, on the occasion of the establishment of the League 
of Nations, which has now been effected with good omen, consider the 
matter to be both feasible and more than ever timely; we proceed, full of 
hope, to herein state in summary our thoughts and opinions as to how we 
conceive this relationship and understanding, and how we consider it possible, 
earnestly seeking and inviting the judgment and opinion thereon, both of the 
other brothers in the East and of the venerable Christian Churches in the 
West wheresoever they be. 

We accordingly think that the following two things can most greatly 
contribute to the attainment of such a desirable and useful relationship, to 
its accomplishment and public manifestation. 

First of all, we deem necessary and indispensable the removal of 
all mutual distrust and friction between the various Churches caused by the 
tendency, found among some to attract and convert followers of other con¬ 
fessions. For no one ignores what is taking place, unfortunately, even 
now—something disturbing the internal peace of the Churches, and especially 
in the East, on which new afflictions and trials are thus brought on by 
co-religionists; and how great, as compared with the trifling results obtained, 
is the hatred and antagonism produced by this tendency on the part of some 
to attract and proselytize followers of other Christian confessions. 

Thus, sincerity and, above all, confidence having been restored between 
the Churches, we consider as most important the need for reviving and 
strengthening love between the Churches, so that they may no longer 
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look upon each other as strangers and enemies, but as relatives and friends 
in Christ, and as “fellow-heirs and of the same body and partakers of His 
promise in Christ by the Gospel.” (Eph, 3,6). When the several Churches 
are thus inspired and place love before everything else in their judgment 
of the others and in relation towards each other, they will then be able, 
instead of increasing and widening the existing dissensions, to lessen and 
diminish the same as far as possible. By promoting a constant brotherly 
interest in the condition, the stability, and the prosperity of the other 
Churches, by their eagerness in watching what is happening in those Churches, 
and by obtaining a more accurate knowledge of them, and by their readiness 
to give, whenever occasion arises, a hand of help and assistance, they will 
then achieve many benefits to the glory and advantage both of themselves 
and of the whole Christian body, thus advancing the problem of union. 

This friendship and kindly disposition towards one another, to our 
mind, can be demonstrated and more definitely proved in the following man¬ 
ner: a. by the acceptance of a uniform calendar for the simultaneous cele¬ 
bration of all the great Christian feasts by all the Churches; b. by the 
exchange of brotherly letters on the great feasts of the ecclesiastical 
year, according to custom, as well as on other occasions; c. by a more 
friendly contact of the representatives of the various Churches; d. by estab¬ 
lishing contact between theological schools and by the exchange of theolo¬ 
gical and ecclesiastical periodicals and works published by each Church; 

e. by the exchange of students between seminaries of various Churches; 

f. by convening pan-Christian Conferences to examine questions of common 
interest to all the Churches; g. by the impartial and more historically 
accurate examination of the doctrinal differences both in teaching and m 
theological treatises; h. by mutually respecting the customs and usages 
prevailing in each Church; i. by allowing to each other the use of places of 
prayer and of cemeteries for the funeral and burial of persons belonging to 
other confessions and dying in foreign lands; j. by settling the question of 
mixed marriages between the various confessions; k. and, finally, by the 
mutual support of the Churches in the work of strengthening religious belief, 
charity, and the like. 

Such a frank and vivid relationship between the Churches will be all the 
more beneficial to the whole body of the Church, as many dangers no longer 
threaten any particular Church, but all of them collectively, since these 
dangers attack the very foundations of the Christian faith and the very 
composition of Christian life and society. For as the terrible world war, 
which has just come to an end, has brought to light many undesirable things 
in the life of Christian nations and also revealed in many cases a great 
absence of respect for the very principles of justice and humanity, so, too, 
it has not only made old wounds worse, but, so to speak, opened new ones 
of a more practical nature, and against which great attention and care is 
naturally needed on the part of all the Churches. The fact that alcoholism 
gains ground daily; the increase of luxury under the pretext of rendering 
life more beautiful and more enjoyable; the voluptuousness and lust hardly 
covered under the cloak of freedom and emancipation of the flesh; the pre¬ 
vailing and unchecked licentious indecency found in literature, painting, the 
theatre, and in music, bearing the respectable name of the development of 
good taste and the cultivation of fine arts; the deification of wealth, and the 
contempt of higher ideals; all these and the like, inasmuch as they pro¬ 
duce serious dangps to the constitution of Christian societies, are questions 
of the day, requiring and calling for a common study and cooperation on the 
part of the Christian Churches. 

Finally, it is the duty of the Churches, which adorn themselves 
with the sacred name of Christ, not to forget and neglect any longer His 
new and great commandment of love, and thus piteously fall behind the 
example of political authorities, who applying truly the spirit of the Gospel 
and of the justice of Christ, have already instituted, under happy auspices, 
the League of Nations with the aim of defending right and the cultivation 
of love and harmony amongst nations. 
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For all these reasons, we, hoping that the other Churches will share 
our thoughts and opinions as stated above on the need of promoting, at 
least on principle, such a cooperation between the Churches, request each 
of them to make known to us in reply its thoughts and opinions thereon, 
so that after defining by common consent and agreement our objectives, 
we may safely proceed in common to its realization, thus “speaking the truth 
in love, may grow up unto him in all things, which is the head, even Christ 
from whom the whole body fitly joined together and compacted by that 
which every joint supplieth, according to the effectual working in the measure 
of every part, maketh increase of the body unto the edifying of itself love.” 
Eph. 4. 15. 

At the Patriarchate of Constantinople in the month of January, in the 
year of our Lord, one thousand, nine hundred and twenty. 


The Locum Tenens of the Patriarchal Oecumenical Throne 

t Metropolitan of Brussa DOROTHEUS 
t The Metropolitan of Caesaria NICOLAUS 
t The Metropolitan of Cyzicus CONSTANTINUS 
t The Metropolitan of Amassia GERM ANUS 
t The Metropolitan of Pissidia GERASSIMUS 
t The Metropolitan of Angyra GERVASIUS 
t The Metropolitan of Aenos JOACHIM 
t The Metropolitan of Vizya ANTHIMUS 
t The Metropolitan of SiJivria EUGENIUS 
t The Metropolitan of Saranta Ecclesiae AGHATHANGELUS 
t The Metropolitan of Tyroloe and Serentium CHRYSOSTOMUS 
t The Metropolitan of Dardanelles and Lampsacos EIRINAIUS 
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THE PROBLEM OF OUR TIME 


John N. Theodorakopoulos 
University of Athens, Greece 


I 

One of the characteristic facts of our time is that man’s life 
today moves at a faster pace than before. This circumstance has 
greatly affected the stability of the spiritual and social attributes 
of human life. Even the rural population, which formerly, despite 
the changes of urban life, altered neither its manner of living 
nor the strength of its spiritual and social values, today is stirred 
by the impetus of progress and has itself become spiritually trans¬ 
formed. 

Formerly, the changes in social conditions directly affected 
only certain strata of the community, but now, however, the 
changes envelop the whole body of the community and leave 
untouched not even those who live a simple pastoral life. That 
which is termed objective, social, and historical spirit as in¬ 
corporated in institutions, morals, and customs—this was in the 
past the universal law which controlled the life of mankind. 
Changes existed even then, but these did not disturb the objective 
spirit. Today, the entire world, all mankind, is mentally and 
spiritually being pushed away from the old established modes 
of life toward new, fluid and unstable ones. There is occurring 
today an inner emigration, spiritual as well as social, which 
threatens to uproot everything, a retrogression of the spirit and 
mind toward nothingness. This uprooting, on the one hand, turns 
man away from the fundamental and permanent paths of life, 
while, on the other, it assimilates and levels. Thus, qualitative 
differences disappear, and there emerges in their place the uni¬ 
formity of emptiness and chaos. 

This process creates what our epoch terms “mass” (|id^a), 
that is a multitude of men separated from tradition and the ex¬ 
periential spirit of the people—a crowd without any inner values 
or metaphysics, which is therefore abandoned to every kind of 
influence or spiritual and mental seduction. The “mass” is in 
contradistinction to the “people” (>.a6g). That which is called 
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“people” is completely disciplined internally; it has organic unity, 
purposeful ways of life, and definite modes of thought. Now these 
modes are formed after long and numerous internal and external 
conflicts. The “people” lives, above all, with and by means of 
tradition (jiaedSoaig), with which it is continually experimenting, 
always qualitative and never quantitative as is the “mass”. The 
“people” lives permanently within a spiritual and mental environ¬ 
ment which it is forever in the process of creating; the “people” 
at all times has imagination. The “mass”, on the contrary, is un¬ 
disciplined, indifferent, quantitative, and lacking in self-respon¬ 
sibility. The “mass” is passive and always the victim of the 
currents of propaganda. 

The tragedy of our time is that each individual lives a 
divided life. Today each person is, at the same time, people and 
mass. On the one hand he feels the necessity of adhering closely 
to tradition (jcapdSooie) and the spirit of the people in whatever 
has been transmitted to him. On the other, however, he is 
constrained by the change of conditions and frequently lives the 
life of the “mass”. As “people”, the individual wishes to turn to 
the past, to direct his spirit and mentality toward the objective 
revelation of tradition, toward the internal life and the spiritual¬ 
ity of his historical being. As “mass”, however, the same indivi¬ 
dual inclines toward the fashions of the times, toward the trans¬ 
itoriness of the cinema and other mechanical media. For example, 
as “people”, the individual struggles to establish himself and to 
become a personality, while, at the same time, as “mass” he is 
in danger of being mentally and spiritually debilitated. This, then, 
is the tragic conflict which today is taking place within us. 


Between “people” and “mass”, however, there exists a third 
type of life, the so-called “public” (xoivov), the “observers”. This 
type of life is the first step from the “people” to the “mass”. All 
of us are at the same time also part of the “observers”, especial¬ 
ly today. The “public” has artistic, literary, and spiritual interests, 
but it lacks metaphysical ones. The “public” has been cut off 
from universal principles by which the “people” lives. The “pub¬ 
lic” is the reader, the consumer of spiritual food. The “public” 
at all times demands new spiritual nourishment. The “people” 
has books of permanent value as the ancients had Homer, and the 
Christians the Holy Scriptures. The “people” does not take cog¬ 
nizance of spiritual movement; it is not ephemeral in scope, and 
for this reason it is constantly viable. The “people” lives from 
the inexhaustible source of tradition which is continually renewed 
within its imagination. 

This third type of life, the “public” is today becoming much 
more important than before. The ability to read and write is 
now generally widespread, and the circle of the reading public 
is continually being enlarged. However, the metaphysical depth 
of life is correspondingly diminishing, and has, in fact, already 
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declined considerably. On the contrary, in the Middle Ages men 
possessed metaphysical sensitivity and depth despite the inability 
of most people to read and write. The problem, then, is how 
within the individual, which runs the risk of becoming “mass’’, 
or has, in fact, already become so—^how, from within the indivi¬ 
dual (which in his capacity as reading public and “observer” con¬ 
sumes everything) there can emerge those deep tendencies for 
the recovery of man’s essence; how, from the danger of becoming 
“mass”, we can once more return to our personal being; how we 
can once more find ourselves, not through “mass” or “observers”, 
but as a personality. 

For man the ways back to his true being are many. One of 
these is the historical way. What man is in essence we can clearly 
see from history. History would be an insignificant current of 
life, an impersonal and darkened passage, were not great figures 
lifted to eminence, who, by their spirit, opened up horizons and 
shed light on the panorama of life. These figures are the highest 
expressions of historic life. Artists, religious leaders, prophets, 
writers, philosophers, scholars, politicians—^all these have illu¬ 
mined the being of man and provided eternal meaning to life. All 
of these do not constitute a simple picture gallery of forms, but, 
in reality, regulate the internal aspects of our life since they 
are the creators of ideas which affect our whole existence. When 
we turn in spirit toward the past, the principal objective is to 
discern man’s inner being, to observe how man received objective 
^iritual form and expression, and how he conquered non-entity. 
This turning to history is at the same time also a turning away 
from what we have termed “mass”. The words of the spirit, as 
they exist in history—an ancient Greek tragedy or a dialogue of 
Plato—are not strange to our inner self; they are revelations of 
our internal existence. Therefore, a deeper knowledge of these 
will liberate us and increase our desire to ascend from the lower 
to a higher plane, from the transitory to the eternal. From this 
interaction between our age and that of the past, it is possible 
that in our time too works can be created that will endure the 
ravages of time. 


II 

In the past religion affected all aspects of life. The totality 
of social conditions and expressions sprang from the spirit and 
atmosphere of religion, and this regulated the entire manner of 
man’s life. This applied to Greek antiquity as well as to the Chris¬ 
tian Middle Ages, both Eastern and Western. From this spirit of 
religion ancient Greek art originated, also Byzantine and Gothic. 
But today religion, in spite of its unaltered universality and catho¬ 
licity of spirit, constitutes only one aspect of life and the spirit. 
From the period of the Renaissance onwards, the phases of man’s 
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activity, both theoretical and practical, were divided from each 
other more fundamentally than before, and all of them separated 
from their religious source. At the same time faith began to 
diminish as did the metaphysical awareness of man. Men began 
to feel differently and to become more social-conscious, more ma¬ 
terialistic, and more mechanical. 

Man’s withdrawal from religion and metaphysical awareness 
was rare at the beginning of this period, but, little by little, such 
a situation prevailed. Conditions, both of work and the life of 
men, began from that time to change fundamentally, so that 
with the dominance of mechanical skill, especially in our period, 
there emerged what is called ‘‘mass”, that is a crowd without 
metaphysical and religious faith. 


In our time lack of faith, the spiritual, mental, and metaphysi¬ 
cal barrenness of mankind, is greater than ever before. Such nihil¬ 
ism never previously became widespread as a mode of thought. 
Of nihilism Nietzche was both the prophet and victim. He is the 
one who saw all the inexorable consequences of the nihilism of 
contemporary man and he battled in vain to vanquish it. Nihilism 
takes on various guises within all phases of life and spirit, from 
the political to the artistic and philosophic. With conditions as 
they are today it would seem that the entire body of tradition from 
Homer to Shakespeare and Goethe is endangered. 


A universal threat against the inner being of man has en¬ 
veloped our age. During the Second World War in place of religion 
and metaphysics, pseudo-political and pseudo-scientific ideologies, 
contemporary universal theories of life such as Marxism, psycho¬ 
analysis, the theory of a superior race—all these together consti¬ 
tuted the theoretical support of the “mass”. These ideologies and 
other related ones dried up man’s imagination, reduced his sensiti¬ 
vity, and above all, enslaved his spirit. Men became passive 
beings, creatures without souls, and beings of mechanical motiva¬ 
tion. Logical spontaneity, initiative, and in general, self-awareness 
—^these basic, experiential modes of accomplishment and preserva¬ 
tion of spirtual freedom, foundered in the inundation of the so- 
called ideologies. And men in their desperation mortgaged their 
entire spiritual being in the stock-exchange of ideology, which 
issues gilt-edged bonds for all those spiritually enslaved. 


The desolation of personal life creates a need in man for 
striking impressions, and spiritual deprivation produces a need 
for stimulation of the spirit. Many are the examples of man’s 
self-estrangement from his internal being. In this self-estrange¬ 
ment, man, instead of possessing simplicity (which is the only 
form of the true and the beautiful), ends up with the artificial 
simplification of everjrthing. And this is precisely a spiritual com¬ 
pulsion and a destruction of the works of the spirit. 
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Thus, while everything in our time is simplified (indeed, noth¬ 
ing truly simple exists), and while simplicity has within itself 
infinite meaning whether conceived in truth, beauty or holiness, 
artificial simplification cuts everything to pieces and adapts all to 
whatever system is prescribed. Thus, modes of existence inter¬ 
play in our daily life of political, artistic, and spiritual activities, 
wrangling amongst themselves on the radio waves, while at the 
same time they put aside mythical and mystical symbols of life 
which sprang from the metaphysical awareness and faith of men. 

There is not any sole cause for the universal spiritual crisis 
which we are experiencing and for this reason any one-sided ex¬ 
planation would be mistaken. But neither is it possible for us to 
supervise all the shocks and changes that occur, simply because 
our life and spirit are bound up with them. There is one character¬ 
istic, however, that cuts deeply into our time and opens up in 
our being an inexorable chasm. This feature is mechanical skill 
which today leaves nothing untouched. 

It would be an exaggeration, however, to attribute to mechan¬ 
ical skill the sole cause for the change of things, the reason for 
man’s spiritual self-estrangement. Certainly undue emphasis on 
such technique can produce a spiritual and psychic crisis. But even 
before we experienced the despotism of mechanical skill over 
man’s spirit, there had appeared those spiritual movements which 
have today led to man’s self-estrangement. First came the so-called 
Age of Enlightenment of the eighteenth century, which promised 
to shed light on life’s problems but resulted in shattering the mean¬ 
ing and metaphysical essence of these problems. (Mainly it de¬ 
stroyed the mythical and mystical core of man.) It analyzed man’s 
being as a nondescript cell, a molecule of matter, while it looked 
upon his spirit as a blank tablet. Upon this blank tablet the so- 
called ideologies of the period and the last century inscribed their 
alphabet and they forced man to spell out symbols which alienated 
man from his hximanity as well as from his own being. 

A return to the inner being of man, to his innermost self, 
is the great need of our time. 


Translated from the Greek 
By Deno J. Geanakoplos 
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‘^THE TENSIONS OF THE WORLD 
AND 

OUR UNITY IN CHRIST^' 

ARCHBISHOP MICHAEL, D.D. 


An address delivered by His Eminence Michael^ 

Archbishop of North and South America, on the 27th of August, 1954 
before the Evanston Conference of the World Council of Churches. 


The entire world in which we live today is divided into two 
opposing and hostile camps, or rather to be more fully within 
the truth, should I say it is in fact divided into two worlds. Such 
is the cruel reality and so demonstrates the truth of things, 
with these two great areas separated one from the other by the 
so-called Iron Curtain. Such is the condition of the world, and 
its division is a matter of great concern not only to politicians 
and to diplomats, but it also very much concerns those who 
are responsible for the inner, the psychical world of men, the 
religious leaders and clergymen of the various Churches and 
denominations. 

So that we may once again be fully within the truth, we 
should say today's division of humanity into two actively hostile 
camps is a circumstance that should more concern the religious 
leaders of all Churches and denominations, if it is granted that 
these two worlds of which we speak are at least in theory divided 
in a psychical and spiritual sense. 

Let us come now to the details of today’s state of affairs 
and let us endeavor—in the sipirit of the sincerity, the humility 
and the love that should mark every conscientious Christian—^to 
examine the subject at hand: ^^The Tensions of the World and Our 
Unity in Christ.” Let us label the one world which is beyond 
the Iron Curtain, the world of the materialistic explanation and 
concept of life. The other to which all of us belong is a world 
whose people are free to believe whatever they wish, as is 
certainly the case. 
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I do not feel there is any necessity for us to say much about 
what lies beyond the Iron Curtain. For even if we should wish 
to say much, we would be unable to do so, because between our 
world and theirs has come an awful chasm and there rises abrupt¬ 
ly the forbidding Iron Curtain that does not permit us to know 
exactly what transpires behind it. Moreover we must confess that 
for the first time in history, particularly in the times of the 
tremendous progress achieved in the outward civilization of 
humankind, it has come to pass that an entire world comprising 
hundreds of millions has been separated fully and perfectly from 
all the rest. Woe unto us if one day Almighty God should con¬ 
demn us to live the life of the Iron Curtain, or rather the life 
of the camp circumscribed by the Iron Curtain or Wall! Should 
this ever come about, it would signify that our sins have reached 
the very Heavens, seeking retribution for our complete apostasy 
from God. 

At any rate, from the few yet certain and incontrovertible 
news items and other information we have from the lands beyond 
the Iron Curtain, we know that in that sphere there prevails not 
only the materialistic explanation and concept of life, but also 
the brute force which has stifled every form of freedom of action 
and even of expression and thought. It is a characteristic fact 
that in the countries behind the Iron Curtain the existence of 
any political party other than that of the Communists is not 
tolerated. This is truly puzzling, as those who reign there miss 
absolutely no opportunity to proclaim that it is they and only 
they who represent and practice real freedom and true democracy. 
The attitude is so curious that one reaches the conclusion that 
the people who live beyond the Iron Curtain have ceased to use 
logic as we know it, and that together with the materialistic ex¬ 
planation and concept of life they have adopted another kind 
of logic. 

So precisely for these reasons there occur two diametrically 
opposed methods of thinking, our and theirs. What we call a lie 
is for them truth; what for us is justice is for them injustice; 
what for us is slavery is for them freedom; what for us is dark¬ 
ness is for them light. 

With respect to what I have been saying I should like to 
mention something I have many times told privately to friends, 
something I shall never forget because it demonstrates fully how 
Communism lives and thinks. After the Communist movement 
had been crushed in our native Greece and I was visiting im¬ 
prisoned Communists, I once asked a few of them who hap¬ 
pened to have had a college education, why, if they insist that 
only they represent genuine liberty and democracy, they prohibit 
in the lands where they prevail the functioning of political parties 
other than Communist. Invariably their unanimous response was 
this; those citizens who are not Communists simply have no 
right to vote. 
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And naturally, as they have no right to vote, they do not 
have the same privileges as the rest of the citizenry and are 
therefore considered the slaves of the ruling party; nor are the 
non-Communist citizens at all times certain in the security of 
their very lives in Communist countries, as we know the harsh 
truth to be by the testimony of those who in the past have found 
themselves there either against their will or as visitors; and in¬ 
cidentally, among the latter is your speaker. 

Thus in the world beyond the Iron Curtain totalitarianism 
holds sway, the way of life that finds there its fullest and most 
perfect application, the theory by which everyone and everything 
belongs to the State, the people being nothing more than numbers 
without soul or will, whom the State disposes however it wishes, 
wherever it wishes and to whatever extent it wishes. 

In any event, the Communists boast that only they have 
no trouble with strikes or periodic disturbances and agitation by 
the various working social classes—as if these bothersome cir¬ 
cumstances could occur in jails or cemeteries. 

Let us see now what is happening in our own camp, in the 
world of which all of us are members and in which each of us 
has the right to live as he chooses, to think as he will, to worship 
God as he understands Him, and to act, though always within the 
laws of the country to which he belongs. But more particularly 
let us see what we as Christians do for our brethren who find 
themselves behind the Iron Curtain, and also toward easing the 
tensions we note today in the relations amongst the various nations 
and peoples, or should I say between our world and the world 
of Communism. 

I should like from the very outset to confess in deepest 
contrition and humility that we think all too little about our 
brethren beyond the Iron Curtain, whether they be Orthodox, 
or Roman Catholics, or Protestants, or Jews. "While we know all 
of them are passing through a tremendous, unprecedented, unique 
ordeal, we are not fulfilling as Christians our duty toward them. 
What is the first and most important responsibility we have toward 
these brothers of ours? It is prayer in their behalf—^regular and 
systematic prayer—such as moves mountains, accomplishes mir¬ 
acles, makes possible the impossible. For as we believe, in prayer 
the one who speaks is He Who said, ‘The things which are 
impossible with men are possible with God.” 

We Orthodox were rather astonished to read a few months 
ago in several periodicals that certain Churches are reportedly 
preparing missionaries whom they would dispatch to the lands 
beyond the Iron Curtain, once the Curtain of course has fallen, 
especially to Russia whose population belongs practically in its 
entirety to the Eastern Orthodox Church. Permit me to say ih 
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the name of my Orthodox brethren that this concern shown by 
some Churches is most disquieting to us and saddens us profound¬ 
ly - because we believe that this interest is derived from selfish 
motives, from motives entirely incompatible with the spirit of 
love and of mutual understanding that should characterize not 
only every Christian but generally everyone in this world, every¬ 
one who has a Common Father, our God in Heaven; because we 
steadfastly believe also that our brothers in Russia today, clergy 
and people alike, hold firmly to the Orthodox faith to the utmost 
that is permitted by the conditions and circumstances under which 
they live. And what is more, they struggle not “against flesh and 
blood, but against principalities, against powers, against rulers 
of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places.” (Eph. 6:12) 

For this reason we should do for them whatever the first 
Christians did whenever they came to know that some section of 
the Church was undergoing difficulty, that is, we must pray for 
those of our brothers who suffer behind the Iron Curtain. Such 
is the only positive, real assistance we can offer them, and if we 
offer it to the extent we should and as we should, it cannot but be 
felt by our sorely tried brethren, irrespective of their religious 
affiliation. So long as they are troubled and so long as they are 
our brothers, children of our Common Heavenly Father, if we are 
conscientious Christians and not Christians by necessity or chance, 
we have the sacred obligation to pray for them constantly. 

The other duty toward them, which all of us have who call 
ourselves Christians, no matter to what confession we subscribe, is 
to endeavor to help the peoples and nationalities finding them¬ 
selves beyond the ugly barrier of Communism to live in mutual 
understanding and in love. 

This spirit of mutual understanding and love was proclaimed 
by the Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople in the famous 
encyclical it addressed to all Christian Churches and denomina¬ 
tions in the year 1920. Undoubtedly this gesture of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate, examined even today, cannot but be considered a 
most significant milestone in the relations of all.Churches and 
denominations toward one another. We humbly submit that if 
in the spirit of this encyclical the various Churches should wish 
to work and to regulate their mutual relations, then there would 
automatically be cultivated amongst the men of all the world the 
Christian spirit of love. For when love is distinguished by those 
characteristic features set forth by St. Paul in the 13th Chapter 
of his First Epistle to Corinthians, its influence cannot but spread 
to the ends of the earth, even to that world which lies behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

But so that this effort be prosecuted successfully, certain 
other things must simultaneously be done. 
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Firstly, we Orthodox believe that every measure of proselyt- 
ism on the part of one Church at the expense of another comprises 
one further reason for the deterioration of relations amongst the 
various Churches and denominations and for the deterioration 
generally of the happy state of relations among men. For this 
reason we Orthodox have never encouraged and we shall never 
encourage Christians of other Churches to join our own. It is 
entirely another matter, of course, if someone of his own accord, 
willingly and voluntarily, should wish to join our Church or some 
other. But there is a tremendous difference between this and the 
existence of organizations whose members systematically try to 
win over the members of other Churches through the use of prop- 
agandistic books, pamphlets, sermons, even through personal visits 
from house to house. No, we Orthodox do not believe in, we do 
not encourage, we do not approve of proselytism — because pros- 
elytism among Christians means dissension, it means a growth in 
our differences, the promotion of enmity and the intensification 
of hatred among men. Where such efforts exist and are pur¬ 
sued today, they most certainly must cease. For those who pro¬ 
ceed in this fashion, so thoroughly lacking in love, not only fail to 
contribute to the easing of the tensions which beset mankind, 
but on the contrary they aggravate the situation even more, and 
they render much more difficult the achievement of cordial re¬ 
lations based on mutual understanding among men. 

Secondly, the encyclical of 1920 of the Ecumenical Patri¬ 
archate, to which we have previously alluded, makes mention 
of the meeting of representatives of the Churches in the spirit 
of mutual understanding and Christian rapprochement for the 
friendly discussion of such matters as keep us apart. The more 
frequently these meetings are held, the better the representatives 
of the different Churches come to know one another; the better 
they know one another, the more^ fully they understand them¬ 
selves, the more readily is dissipated the bitterness of the contrast¬ 
ing views that exist among them and the more they respect 
and love each othOT. 

Here in America I have a very dear friend who has distin¬ 
guished himself in the field of Roman Catholic theology, a man 
whom I have known for many years. I must admit that he exam¬ 
ines the existing differences between our Churches with a genuine 
impartiality and a thorough independence of mind. When some 
years ago we met somewhere here in the United States, over a 
friendly dinner table, and we discussed again certain of the basic 
differences between our two Churches, Roman Catholicism and 
Eastern Orthodoxy, we found ourselves fundamentally in virtual 
agreement, and if the union of the two Churches depended on the 
two of us, there would perhaps come very very soon that gladsome, 
joyous consequence. 

It is on such a basis that Cardinal Mercier and the late la¬ 
mented Lord Halifax worked together at one time. These two 
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men, outstanding for the profundity of their spiritual life, had 
by their cooperation generated in the hearts of many Christians 
the hope of a friendly collaboration between the Anglican Com¬ 
munion and the Roman Catholic Church. If this endeavor had 
continued even after the passing of these illustrious gentlemen, 
perhaps the relations of the two Churches would have been 
brought much closer than they are today. 

In such a spirit, then, was the encyclical of 1920 of the Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarchate written. 

The whole world today, the nations and the peoples that 
make up the world, need above aU mutual understanding and 
love. If we who represent different Churches and denominations 
do not take the initiative in the effort to foster among men the 
Christian spirit of love and of cooperation, then there is no 
hope for the improvement of the unfortunate state of the world. 
For the world to improve, we humbly believe we must dedicate 
less of our time to the discussion of the differences between us, 
and more, much more of our time to the study of the Gospel of 
Christ, especially to the Sermon on the Mount. It is curious in¬ 
deed and truly most remarkable that Christians of the various 
Churches and denominations, when they study in common the 
Sermon on the Mount, are in accord on almost all of its points— 
just as they are in accord when they study the wonderful master¬ 
pieces of the Great Fathers and Teachers of the Church, of Basil 
the Great, of Gregory the Theologian and John Chrysostom; just 
as they are in accord when they study “The Imitation of Christ” 
of Thomas a Kempis, “The Inner Life of the Soul” of Nicholas' 
Grou, the letters of Brother Laurens on “The Presence of God”, 
and “The Life of Christ” of Archpriest John of Elronstadt. 

In all of these masterpieces which even today one finds in the 
hands of Christians of all denominations, there is the laudable and 
most beautiful endeavor to create and to develop spiritual life, 
conscientious Christians; only then shall we be more than certain 
to work and to contribute in the best and most effective way to 
the improvement of the relations among groups and individuals, 
and only then shall we truly meet the challenge of the world of 
the Iron Curtain—^for it is then that we shall be living in Christ. 
Only conscientious Christianity and the pure life in Christ can 
cure the world of every evil vestige of totalitarianism. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


METROPOLITAN GENNADIOS, Archbishop of HeliupoUs and Theira, His¬ 
tory of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, VoL I, Pp. 445. (Athens, 1953. Written 
in Greek) 


The author of this monumental work is a prominent Prelate of the Greek 
Orthodox Church. He is a member of the Holy Synod of the Ecumenical 
Patriarchate in Constantinople and Chairman of its Committee on Canon law. 


Archbishop Gennadios is the author of several works some of them in 
Greek and some in French. His book entitled “The Main Handicaps to the 
Reunion of the Christian Churches” has been translated from its original 
French into the Russian by the American-Russian Society in Paris, France. 


His outstanding work, however, is the recently published first volume 
of the “History of the Ecumenical Patriarchate.” 


Although many books have been published in other languages, dealing 
with one or more aspects of the history of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, 
nevertheless, in none of these books was this history systematically out¬ 
lined in its entirety. In view of this demand, the Archbishop of Heliupoiia 
and Theira decided to write this book when he was requested to prepare 
an article on the same subject for the “Greek Encyclopedia”. 


In order to obtain the necessary material for this book, the author went 
through a very extensive research in the National Library of Paris, the 
Library of the British Museum in London, England, the Library of Oxford 
University, the Library of the Vatican, and in the libraries of several mon¬ 
asteries. He also scrutinized the archives of the Patriarchate and examined 
some related files of the Ottoman Empire. 


This painstaking research and study of books, manuscripts and archives 
shed much light on the real meaning and true significance of some histor¬ 
ical events, and enabled the author to obtain the material he needed for 
the preparation and editing of his “History of the Ecumenical Patriarchate”. 

However, the author is modest enough to admit that this book is not 
perfect, because, as he explains himself, there are many manuscripts in the 
libraries of various countries which have not as yet been examined and 
studied either by him or by any other scholar. 


In this volume, the author outlines the events which preceded and 
followed the formation of the Ecumenical Patriarchate. He mainly deals 
with a) the first Christian churches in the ancient Byzantium (later Con¬ 
stantinople, now Istanbul, b) the transfer of the capital of the Roman 
Empire to Byzantium by Emperor Constantine the Great, and why he be¬ 
came the first Christian Emperor, c) the contributing causes to the eleva¬ 
tion of the Archbishopric of Constantinople to the status of Ecumenical 
Patriarchate by the fourth Ecumenical Synod, d) the relations between this 
Patriarchate and the Eastern Roman Empire (also called Byzantine Empire), 
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e) the seven Ecumenical (universal) Synods as well as the local ones, f) the 
propagation of the Christian Faith by the Ecumenical Patriarchate in many 
parts of the world and the great success of this missionary work, and g) the 
extent of the jurisdiction of the Patriarchate and its administrative sys¬ 
tem, etc. 

Three main factors make this book valuable. 

The first factor is the importance of the subject-matter, that is, the 
history of the Mother Church, which, against heavy odds, maintained and 
preserved inviolate the true Christian Faith, as the same was formulated 
by Christ Himself, by His Apostles, the Ecumenical Synods and the Christian 
tradition. 

The second factor is that the author makes use only of facts, thoroughly 
scrutinized and ascertained. 

The third factor is the competence, the scientific integrity and the 
style of the author. 

This distinguished Greek Orthodox prelate is one of the delegates of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate to the Conference of the World Council of 
Churches at Evanston, Illinois. 


Antonios Anastassi 
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The Tensions of the 
World and Our Unity in Christ 

Archbishop Michael 

Greek Archdiocese of North and South America 
President, World Council of Churches 


T 

HE ENTIRE WORLD in which we live today is divided into two opposing 
and hostile camps, or rather to be more fully within the truth, should I 
say it is in fact divided into two worlds. Such is the cruel reality and so 
demonstrates the truth of things, with these two great areas separated 
one from the other by the so-called Iron Curtain. Such is the condition 
of the world, and its division is a matter of great concern not only to 
politicians and to diplomats, but it also very much concerns those who 
are responsible for the inner, the spiritual life of men, the religious 
leaders and clergymen of the various Churches and denominations. . . 

I do not feel there is any necessity for us to say much about what lies 
beyond the Iron Curtain. For even if we should wish to say much, we 
would be unable to do so, because between *'us and them there is a 
great gulf fixed** and there rises abruptly the forbidding Iron Curtain 
that does not permit us to know exactly what transpires behind it. 
Moreover we must confess that for the first time in history, particularly 
in the times of the tremendous progress achieved in the outward civiliza¬ 
tion of humankind, it has come to pass that an entire world comprising 
hundreds of millions has been separated fully and perfectly from all the 
rest. Woe unto us if one day Almighty God should condemn us to live 
the life of the Iron Curtain, or rather the life of the camp circumscribed 
by the Iron Curtain or Wall! Should this ever come about, it would 
signify that our sins have reached the very Heavens, seeking retribution 
for our complete apostasy from God. . . ♦ 

Communism is without any doubt whatever, the greatest rival to 
Christianity that has yet been seen upon this earth. And just as Christ 
asks for and wants the whole man, so also does Communism ask for and 
want the whole man—but of course with this difference, that while 
Communism forces people willingly or unwillingly to follow it, Christ 
says to us the well known *'If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me.** 

Another point that constitutes a tremendous challenge to us who call 
ourselves Christians is the fact that the Communists, no matter where 
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they find themselves, no matter what country or nation or race they may 
belong to, consider themselves comrades and brethren: precisely as the 
first Christians whom we, the Christians of today, should imitate above 
all, did consider themselves brothers no matter where they met. . . , 

For if all of us who call ourselves Christians were to act toward 
Christ and toward one another as faithfully as the Communists with 
their own system and toward one another, then certainly the Kingdom 
of God would be firmly established in our days on this earth. It is this 
point, in our humble opinion, that our Heavenly Father wishes to teach 
us when he tolerates today the existence and the progress of Commun¬ 
ism and the unity of the anti-religious and anti-Christian powers. . ♦ ♦ 

Let us see now what is happening to our own camp, in the world of 
which all of us are members and in which each of us has the right to live 
as he chooses, to think as he will, to worship God as he understands 
Him, and to act, though always within the laws of the country to which 
he belongs. But more particularly let us see what we as Christians do 
both for our brethren who find themselves behind the Iron Curtain, and 
also toward easing the tensions we note today in the relations amongst 
the various nations and peoples, or should I say between our world and 
the world of Communism. . . 

We Orthodox were rather astonished to read a few months ago in 
several periodicals that certain Churches are reportedly preparing mis¬ 
sionaries whom they would dispatch to the lands beyond the Iron Cur¬ 
tain, once the Curtain of course has fallen, especially to Russia whose 
population belongs practically in its entirety to the Eastern Orthodox 
Church. Permit me to say in the name of my Orthodox brethren that 
this concern shown by some Churches is most disquieting to us and sad¬ 
dens us profoundly--because we believe that this interest is derived 
from selfish motives, from motives entirely incompatible with the spirit 
of love and of mutual understanding that should characterize not only 
every Christian but generally everyone in this world, everyone who has 
a Common Father, our God in Heaven: because we steadfastly believe 
also that our brothers in Russia today, clergy and people alike, hold 
firmly to the Orthodox Faith to the utmost that is permitted by the 
conditions and circumstances under which they live. And what is more, 
they struggle not '‘against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in high places/' (Eph. 6:12) 

For this reason we should do for them whatever the first Christians 
did whenever they came to know that some section of the Church was 
undergoing difficulty, that is, we must pray for those of our brothers 
who suffer behind the Iron Curtain. Such is the only positive, real 
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assistance we can oflFer them, and if we offer it to the extent we should 
and as we should, it cannot but be felt by our sorely tried brethren, 
irrespective of their religious affiliation. So long as they are troubled and 
so long as they are our brothers, children of our Common Heavenly 
Father, if we are conscientious Christians and not Christians by necess¬ 
ity or chance, we have the sacred obligation to pray for them constantly. 

The other duty which all of us have who call ourselves Christians, no 
matter to what confession we subscribe, is to endeavor to help the peo¬ 
ples and nations finding themselves this side of the ugly barrier of 
Communism to live in mutual understanding and in love. 

This spirit and mutual understanding and love was proclaimed by the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople in the famous encyclical it 
addressed to all Christian Churches and denominations in the year 
1920. Undoubtedly this gesture of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, exam¬ 
ined even today, cannot but be considered a most significant milestone 
in the relations of all Churches and denominations toward one another. 
W^e humbly submit that if in the spirit of this encyclical the various 
Churches would wish to work and to regulate their mutual relations, 
then there would automatically be cultivated amongst men of all the 
world the Christian spirit of love. For when love is distinguished by 
those characteristic features set forth by St, Paul in the 13th chapter of 
his First Epistle to Corinthians, its influence cannot but spread to the 
ends of the earth, even to that world which lies behind the Iron Curtain. 

But so that this effort be prosecuted successfully, certain other things 
must simultaneously be done. 

Firstly, we Orthodox believe that every measure of proselytism on 
the part of one Church at the expense of another comprises one further 
reason for the deterioration of relations amongst the various Churches 
and denominations and for the deterioration generally of the happy 
state of relations among men. For this reason we Orthodox have never 
encouraged and we shall never encourage Christians of other Churches 
to come and join our own. It is entirely another matter, of course, if 
someone of his own accord, willingly and voluntarily, should wish to 
join our Church or some other. But there is a tremendous distinction 
between this and the existence of organizations whose members system¬ 
atically try to win over the members of other Churches through the use 
of propagandistic books, pamphlets, sermons, even through personal 
visits from house to house. No, we Orthodox do not believe in, we do 
not encourage, we do not approve of proselytism-^because proselytism 
among Christians means dissension, it means a growth in our differ¬ 
ences, the promotion of enmity and the intensification of hatred among 
men. Where such efforts exist they most certainly must cease. 
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Secondly, the encyclical of 1920 of the Ecumenical Patriarchate, to 
which we have previously alluded, makes mention of the meeting of 
representatives of the Churches in the spirit of mutual understanding 
and Christian rapprochement for the friendly discussion of such matters 
keeps us apart. The more frequently these meetings are held, the better 
the representatives of different Churches come to know one another. ,.. 

The whole world today, the nations and the peoples that make up 
the world, need above all mutual understanding and love. If we who 
represent different Churches and denominations do not take the initia¬ 
tive in the effort to foster among men the Christian spirit of love and of 
cooperation, then there is no hope for the improvement of the unfortun¬ 
ate state of the world. For the world to improve, we humbly believe we 
must dedicate less of our time to the discussion of the differences 
between us, and more, much more of our time to the study of the Gospel 
of Christ, especially to the Sermon on the Mount, It is curious indeed 
and truly most remarkable that Christians of the various Churches and 
denominations, when they study in common the Sermon on the Mount, 
are in accord on almost all of its points-^ just as they are in accord when 
they study the wonderful masterpieces of the Great Fathers and Teach¬ 
ers of the Church, of Basil the Great, of Gregory the Theologian and 
John Chrysostom; just as they are in accord when they study *'The 
Imitation of Christ"' of Thomas a Kempis, '‘The Inner Life of the Soul" 
of Nicholas Grou, the letters of Brothers Laurens on "The Presence of 
God," and "The Life of Christ" of Archpriest John of Kronstadt, 

In all of these masterpieces which even today one finds in the hands 
of Christians of all denominations, there is the laudable and most beau¬ 
tiful endeavor to create and develop spiritual life, i.e, conscientious 
Christians, If we succeed in creating armies of conscientious Christians 
in our Churches, then we shall be more than certain to work and to 
contribute in the best and most effective way to the improvement of the 
relations among groups and individuals, and only then shall we truly 
meet the challenge of the world of the Iron Curtain—'for it is then that 
we shall be living in Christ, Only conscientious Christianity and the 
pure life in Christ can cure the world of every evil vestige of totalitar¬ 
ianism, This is the only sure way to slacken the existing tensions of the 
world today and at the same time the way of emphasizing and under¬ 
lining our unity in Christ, This is the only means through which there 
is a possibility for the prayer of our Lord Jesus Christ to be realized: 
“Neither pray I for these alone but for them also which shall believe on 
me through their word; that they all may be one; as thou. Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us; that the world may 
believe that thou hast sent me," 
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WAYS OF ACCEPTING 
NON-ORTHODOX CHRISTIANS INTO 
THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 

John Karmiris 
University of Athens, Greece 


This study is concerned with the practice of the Orthodox 
Church in accepting non-Orthodox Christians, namely a. Roman 
Catholics, Old Catholics and Uniates; b. Nestorians and Mono- 
physites, i.e., Armenians, Copts, Ethiopians, Jacobites and the 
Christians of Thomas; c. Protestants of all denominations, and spe¬ 
cifically members of the three largest groups, Lutherans, Cal¬ 
vinists and Anglicans. The solution to this vexing problem is 
obviously connected with the acceptance of the validity of the 
baptism of these non-Orthodox Christians. It follows, then, that 
our study must be mainly concerned with the validity of their 
baptismal rites, for the manner of accepting them will be based 
upon the conclusions reached by such an inquiry. 

Before we proceed, however, with the examination of the 
validity of the baptism of non-Orthodox Christians, we ought to 
stress the importance of this question and the need for an official 
position of the Orthodox Church on this issue, inasmuch as 
there is a definite variance in practice between the autocephalous 
Orthodox Churches, and particularly between the Greek and 
Russian. This variance appears to be the result not only of a 
divergent historical development regarding the practice of each 
Church, but the result of the wavering usage of the principle 
of “economy”, which has never been applied in accordance with 
any strict rules of uniformity. 

The Greek Church, for example, in meeting specific situations 
had up to 1756 applied the principle of “economy” in accepting 
non-Orthodox Christians, recognizing the validity of their baptism, 
on the strength of circumstances, and by requiring that they be 
anointed only wih Holy Oil, i.e. to have the Sacrament of Chrism 
administered. Since 1756, however, the Greek Church reverted 
to a stricter rule by which all non-Orthodox seeking admission 
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into the Church were baptized, although on more than one oc¬ 
casion, and especially since the last quarter of the 19th century, 
the principle of ^‘economy” has been applied as well. 

While the Russian Church, on the other hand, until the Flor¬ 
entine Synod of 1439 had applied mostly the principle of '^econ- 
my'*, she later reverted to the practice of accepting only by 
baptism as follows: the Latins until the year 1667, and the Prot¬ 
estants until 1718. Since the above two dates, however, all non- 
Orthodox Christians are accepted into the Russian Church only 
by the Sacrament of Chrism and a personal Affirmation, because 
the baptism of non-Orthodox is accepted as valid.^ 

Hence, in the Orthodox Catholic Church we find no single, 
complete, stable and officially sanctioned rite of accepting non- 
Orthodox Christians according to their confessional origin, ex¬ 
cept for an incomplete rite of acceptance prepared by the Synod 
of Constantinople in 1484,* and referring to Roman Catholics 
only. As a result, varying forms of the rite of acceptance were 
used on the pattern of earlier ones which referred to ancient 
heresies, and which varied in accordance with the teachings of 
the different non-Orthodox Churches and Confessions to be de¬ 
nounced. This practice continues to this day, the Greek and the 
Russian Churches having individual rites of acceptance in use. 

In view of this situation, it is imperative that the coming 
Pan-Orthodox Pre-Synod enact authoritatively and finally on be¬ 
half of all Orthodox Churches a single and xiniform way of accept¬ 
ing non-Orthodox Christians into the Orthodox Church. In ad¬ 
dition, a complete Service of acceptance must be drawn, related 
to each Church and Confession, together with a full list of teach¬ 
ings to be denounced by one seeking admission into the Ortho¬ 
dox Church. A concrete and uniform way of applying the Ortho¬ 
dox principle of ‘^economy’^ on the other hand, must be agreed 
upon by all Orthodox Churches. It should be decided specifically, 
a. which of the heretics and non-Orthodox ought to be accepted 
by baptism, b. which ones by Chrism, and c. which only by per¬ 
sonal Affirmation of faith, which in my opinion ought to follow 
the Sacrament of Penance and become part of a specific ritual 
of acceptance. 

It is apparent, then, that no correct appreciation of the 
matter at hand can be reached unless we inquire and ascertain 


1. It should be understood, however, that “the varying practice of the 
Orthodox Church does not in any way disrupt its unity, as in the ancient 
Church the varying practice of the various local Churches on the question 
of the validity of the baptism and priesthood of the heretics did not endanger 
the unity of Church.” (D. Balanos, “On the Validity of Anglican Ordinations”, 
in “Ecclesia” 17 (1939) p. 273. 

2. See John Karmiris, The Dogmatical and Symbolical Books of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church” II, 987)9, Athens, 1953. 
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both theory and practice, a. of the ancient undivided Church, 
b. of the Church ^ter the Schism of the 9th century, inasmuch 
as the divided Church has followed rather closely the practice 
of the ancient Church on this matter. The inquiry into the theory 
and practice of the ancient Church should reach the very period 
of the heresies, when certain heretics, after being baptized in 
heresy, sought subsequently admission to the Catholic Church. It 
is since then, the third century, that the question of the validity 
of their baptism arose, which has been the cause of lively dis¬ 
cussions, disputes and quarrels within the Church; TertuUian 
himself, was one of the first Fathers to deal with this question 
in the 15th chapter of his book “De Baptismo”.® There does not, 
however, seem to be any evidence that the baptism of the heretics 
was a matter of controversy within the Church prior to the third 
century. 


I 

The Practice of The Early Church 
on the Admission of Heretics and Schismatics 

As we examine the practice of the Church during the period 
of the Seven General Councils, we find no single and uniform 
rule adhered to by the early Church in regard to the baptism 
of heretics and schismatics. Her practice wavered between strict 
rule and “economy”, i.e. at times strictly applying the standard 
and accepted rules, while on other occasions condescending to 
lenient “economy”, after taking due consideration of the dogma¬ 
tical teachings of the particular heresy from which those seeking 
admission came, of the canonicity of their baptism, of local and 
climatic conditions, of the relationship between the heresy or 
schism and the Church, and of the ecclesiastical ends pursued by 
the Church for the purpose of saving those destined for eternal 
life. For, according to the Book of Canons of the Church (Peda- 
lion), «6i3o £i 6 t| x'u 689 VT| 0 £ 0 >g xai Sio^dcaoEcog qnAdTTovrat Big Tf|v XQiaToC 
'ExxXrjaiav to ?v Blbog ovop-d^etai dxQi 6 eia, to Se aXko oixovo^ila xai (Tuy- 
xaTd 6 aoi 5 * |i 8 rd ojtoia xv6£Qvoi5oi Tfjv aoxrriQiav t 6 >v 'i|)vx(5v oi tou IIvEi^a- 
Tog oixov 6 |Toi, tiote ^ev jxe to ?va, Jtore bk pE to akXo . . .».4 

It is true that ever since this question originated, the Church, 
complying with the dogmatical principle of not repeating the 
Sacrament of baptism, disputed the validity of the baptism of 
heretics through Clement of Alexandria* and more so through 


3. Migme P. L. 1, 1324 

4. IlT^5d>40v xiis liiag diyiag xai dJi»OToX4.Hfys x&v 

. . . ujto ’AYoudou xai Ni^oSTjiKn), htb, 2, 1841, 0 . 30 

5. Xtocoi^u I, 19. Migne P. G. 3, 813. IIo^L xai M. 'A-Oavaaiou, *Eja 0 ToA.Ti 
jiQog Xegojocova Oiuyuecog. Migne P. G. 26, 597. 
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Tertullian,« and instituted at the time special Canons requir¬ 
ing heretics with non-canonical baptism to be rebaptized. Such 
rebaptizing was considered as the first baptism, and clergymen 
who accepted as valid the baptism, Eucharist, or other sacra¬ 
ments of the heretics were severely punished. All the sacraments 
of the heretics were considered by the Church void and annulled. 
Thus, the 46th Canon of the Apostolic Constitutions, one of many 
enactmens of the Church regarding heretics, imposes the penalty 
of deposition to bishops or priests who accept the baptism, or 
Eucharist of heretics. The Church also forbade the rebaptizing 
of those who had been validly baptized, and enacted by the 47th 
Apostolic Canon that a bishop or priest rebaptizing anyone prop¬ 
erly baptized be deposed for not distinguishing between a true 
and false priest. 

Accordingly, the baptism administered to a member of a 
heretical group was considered as never to have taken place and 
completely non-existent for one seeking admission to the Church, 
and his rebaptism was considered as the first and only valid 
baptism. “It is only the heretics that are baptized, because the 
baptism they had is not a baptism’*, says Cyril of Jerusalem.’ 
A baptism canonically performed within the Church, on the other 
hand, could not be repeated, for according to Ephesians 4,5, “one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism’*.* Rebaptizing was rightly considered 
as invalidating one of the most important articles of the Nicene 
Creed, cojio^oyco ev 6dbrtia|ia». 

This, then, was the earliest opinion of the ancient Church, 
supported by the Churches of Asia Minor under bishop Firmilian 
of Caesarea (Cappadocia) and the African Church under bishops 
Agrippinus and Cyprian of Carthage, the latter of whom intro¬ 
duced the principle “of baptizing heretics of whatever origin”. 
The decisions of Large Synods, l^e the one convened at Iconium 
between the years 230 and 235 under Firmilian, and in Africa 
about the year 220 under Agrippinus, proclaimed as void the 
baptism of Montanists. Later, during the years 255 and 256 three 
additional Synods under Cyprian likewise declared void the bap¬ 
tism of Novationists.® Perhaps of like opinion was the Church 
of Alexandria, if Clement of Alexandria is to be taken as ex- 


6. De Baptismo. Migne P. L. 1, 1B05 8|. 

7. npootaxTix* 6* Migne P. G. 33, 345. 

8. ’Eq)ea. 4,5. To nT>5d>,iov 6Q^o>g Kagar^Qel pjti too toutov hoI 

elO'ilM'^'V’15 oJTOqjdaEcog xfjg yjto xov KurtQia'vdv 2inr6-8ov; vag, pia elvai 

Ka^Xwi] ’E5>«cX<T)CPia xcxi ev elvai x6 dA^tiBeg Sdjcxios^ta, jcd>g ^fiJioQei vd elvat dA.’n- 
“Beg dojcTiop-a to tcov dlgeTuccciv dg xaipov ojtotl auxoi 6^ elvo^ 

pi era elg Tiyv KoedoXwenv 'Eo<!>c>,i>oiav, dXX^ e^exojtrjaav djto avrfjv 6id xilg alQ808Cog; 
El 68 dXxifd'eg elvai to jBcutruTp-a xtov algexux^ xal erxMJpanx^, dXTi^eg 68 elvai 
Hoi TO xng *0 <^o661o!U ocoi Kai^oXiotfiig ’EocacXT]|oiag, Xowcov 6^ elvai ev 6djcti0(|ia, 
xa^wg 6 IlauXog dog, dXXd 6vo* ojteg eoriv dToncDTaTov» {dsL 30), 

9. Tfjg TeXematag 2\rv66ov xd jrooocxixd Jtagd F. PdXXti xal M, HoxX-ft 2uv- 

TaYM^a toW •Oeicjv xal Ugeiv Kavovcov, ’AOfjfvai 1353, x. Ill, a. 1 *Ia). Kogiilgt),, 

M,v. 8. 1,213] 5, orr^p. 8. 
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pressing the viewpoint of his Church when writing in “Stromata**, 
“the baptism of heretics is not known as genuine sacramental 
water’*.^<» Besides, one is able to conclude from evidence found 
in the writings of Sts. Athanasius, Basil, Cyril of Jerusalem, and 
the two Gregories,^^ that the whole Eastern Church in general 
did not recognize the baptism of heretics, for, according to St. 
Basil, “that was decreed by the Church from the beginning*’.!^ 

As against the attitude taken by the Eastern Church, the 
Church of Rome formed a different opinion by which “heretics 
of whatever origin are not to be rebaptized**; hence, heretics 
coming back to the Church were received by the laying on of 
hands by the bishop together with a prayer.*^® It seems that both 
practices, the one prevailing in the East and the other in the 
West, were founded on ancient custom within each Church re¬ 
spectively. It was unfortunate that this division of opinion among 
the two Churches was accentuated by the Novatian schism, be¬ 
cause, whereas Cyprian of Carthage used to rebaptize the heretics, 
Stephan I, bishop of Rome, received them without rebaptism. The 
bishop of Rome by maintaining this practice accentuated an 
already existing division to the point of severance of relation¬ 
ships between the Church of Rome and the Churches of North 
Africa and perhaps Asia Minor 

We do not deem it necessary to dwell at this time upon 
this controversy, for otherwise we would transcend the scope of 
this paper; we must, however, note in passing that this division 
of opinion was settled by the decisions of the 1st, 2nd and 
Quinisext General Councils, namely. Canons 8 and 19 of the 
1st, 7 of the 2nd, and 95 of the Quinisext General Councils. Ac¬ 
cording to the decisions of these Councils, and the decisions of 
other Local Synods, heretics coming back to the Church were 
neither all to be rebaptized nor all to be accepted without re¬ 
baptism. In this way the opinions of both parties, namely, of 
Firmilian and Cyprian on the other hand, and Stephan I of 
Rome on the other, were neither completely vindicated nor com¬ 
pletely rejected. The Church decided to follow the middle of the 
road of discriminating in case of heretics according to the merits 
of each individual case. Some of the heretics were consequently 
received into the Church by rebaptism while others were re- 


10. I, 19. Migne P. G. 8,813. 

11. A. reoooYidfiov, To 6djtTicr(xa t6>v al^exiocrov, hr 19 

(1924) 97 l|. 

12. Kavd)v 1, Jiood *Ia>. Kapitlpn!, iMrV. e I, 223. Kax xoixa x6v ZcovaiQdv, crtdvxag 
alQEXLxovg 6ajtxfi^8<r9aL ol IeqoI Raxegeg l^eojacrav fj odx ^xi>xov xou ^eCov 
Oojtxicr^aTOS!, i) Tux.dvx 85 og^w^, ad6e xaxd x6v xdjtov xf^g 'Og^odoiou 

dCag awoO exvxov* xcd wg fjLTide xrjv doxtiv OojixioOemag awovg 
(Hagd F. PdA.ixi M. HoxX^i, *iv. I. U, 189). 

13. HgOA.. xcu EuceAiov, 'ExxA.ttks. *Icrxog. 7,7. Migne P. G. 20,649. 

14. AvxoOx 7,5. Migne P. G. 20,645. HgO^.. >cal B. XxEqjavCfiou*, Toxo- 

gta, 'AOtivai 1948, a. 79. 
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ceived without baptism. In practice, the decision of the Church 
in each case depended upon dogmatical teachings and upon the 
canonicity of the baptism, i.e. whether such a baptism had been 
performed in the name of the Holy Trinity and by a canonical 
priest properly invested with the Apostolicity of the Christian 
priesthood. Factors relating to local conditions and needs, plus 
the relationship of the heretical or schismatic group with the 
Church were seriously considered in applying the principle of 
“economy’\ 

The 1st General Council, for example, imposed rebaptism 
in the case of the anti-trinitarian followers of Paul of Samosata 
by its 19th Canon, thus rejecting their baptism on the ground 
that they held non-Orthodox beliefs on the doctrine of the Trinity 
and did not use the Trinitarian formula in baptism. The same 
Council, however, recognized the baptism of schismatic Novation- 
ists by its 8th Canon. The example of the 1st General Council 
was followed by three Local Synods, a. that of Laodicea, circa 
360; which invalidated by its 8th Canon the baptism of heretical 
Montanists, on the ground that they baptized in a non-Orthodox 
way, thereby violating fundamental Christian doctrines. The 
same Synod recognized the baptism of Novationists, who were 
specifically named heretics, and even the baptism of the truly 
heretics Photinians, whom the Synod accepted as baptizing in an 
Orthodox manner; b. that of Alexandria in 362, which received 
without rebaptism the heretical Arians, on he ground that they 
were performing their baptisms in the name of the Holy Trinity 
c. that of Carthage in 348, which likewise accepted the Donatists 
as having been baptized in an Orthodox manner.^® 

St. Basil the Great, following on the decision of the 1st 
General Council, indicates which heretics could be accepted with 
or without baptism, thereby prescribing both ‘‘economy'’ for cer¬ 
tain heretics and rebaptism for those performing baptism with¬ 
out the invocation of the Holy TrinitySt. Basil introduces the 
following conditions: as for baptism, he says that “it has been 
said of old that that baptism is acceptable which does not trans¬ 
gress the faith in any way". In distinguishing between heresy, 
schism and illicit assembly, he writes, “our forefathers have 
named as heretics people that have been completely cut off from 
the body of the Church, and from faith completely estranged . . . 
for their differences with us have to do directly with the very 
faith in God . . . they have named as schismatics those people 
who for reparable ecclesiastical reasons have quarreled with them 
. . . like holding a different opinion about penance from that of 


15. *P(WKpCvov, Hist. eccl. I, 1, XXIX. Migne P. L. 21,498. M. 

'EjacrcoA-T) jiQ>6g *Pauq>iviav6v. Migne P. G. 26,1180 To>. e I, 231 /2, 

16. n<?6X.. xal xav. 57 (66) xal 68 (77) Tf|g Iv Kag^ayevn xov 419. ’Ia>. KaQ- 
{xipTl, M-v. I. 1,217. 

17. xavovag outoO 1,5 xai 47, Jiapa Too. Ka^^piiax) jiv. 1,232 
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those representing the Church ... as illicit they have named those 
gatherings held by disobedient presbyters, or bishops, and by 
people lacking in education; when, for example, one had been in¬ 
vestigated and expelled from common worship on account of a 
transgression but disobeyed the Canons and tried to usurp the 
right to hold and preside over common worship, and others fol¬ 
lowed him, and all left the Catholic Church, that constitutes an 
illicit assembly’'. Further down, in qualifying their baptism he 
says, “our forefathers had decided that the baptism of heretics 
ought to be completely annulled; that of the schismatics to be 
accepted on the ground that they were still part of the Church; 
they also decreed that members of an illicit assembly ought to 
be readmitted to the Church after having improved themselves 
through sincere and adequate penance; those of them who had 
a rank in the Church and followed the disobedient ones, thus 
ousting themselves from the Church, to be in many cases re¬ 
admitted with the rank they had before they left the Church”. 

It can be concluded, accordingly, that “economy” was at 
first applied to schismatics, later made to include certain heretics 
as well. On the ground of his quotation “from those of old”, 
St. Basil accepts the baptism of the Novationists according to the 
decision of the 1st General Council, but he rejects the baptism 
of the Pepuzians, for “they are apparently heretics”, not baptiz¬ 
ing in the name of the Trinity but in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of Montanus or Prisca”, thus blaspheming 
against the Holy Ghost. He also accepts «JaiKovo^iag 8V8xa» the 
bapxism of Encratites and that of the Hydroparastatae, so that “we 
shall not hinder their salvation on account of our severe rules”. 

Since the time of the 2nd General Council, however, the 
conception of “economy” widens to the extent of including Arians 
and Macedonians, and later Nestorians and Eutychians, all of 
whom were accepted without rebaptism, apparently for the sake 
of unity and peace in the Church. Although unity and peace 
through the readmission of heretics and schismatics was an end 
that the Church pursued, it was really the Emperors, Constantine 
the Great being the first, who pressed upon the Church the neces¬ 
sity for such a practice. We have, thus, a new policy and practice 
on this matter which was concretely expressed by the 7th Canon 
of the 2nd General Council which was later incorporated and 
further clarified by the 95th Canon of the Quinisext General 
Council. 

Heretics were divided into three categories: heretics of the 
first category were accepted by rebaptism; those of the second 
by anointment with Holy Oil (Sacrament of Chrism); and those 
of the third by a personal Affirmation of faith.-^® This division 


18. Ileoi 6ia(popd5 3tQocrE0XOM.eva)v xfi jtavavecrrdTxi moTEi. (’Ajto Jtav- 

xou Nlxoi>vos). Migne P. G. 86a, 69. AEJiTOfiEQEOtfi^ov a^6bi a. 12-68 
«jtE<?i Twv JtcoaspxoiM^vcov rn dyia 
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was introduced later into the Service Book, and is also repeated 
by presbyter Timothy, who later wrote: ‘‘there are three classes 
of those seeking readmission into the Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church of God; the first is that of those who need to be rebaptized; 
the second, those who need not be rebaptized but anointed with 
Holy Oil; and the third, those who need neither to be baptized 
nor anointed, but who need to denounce with anathema theirs 
and any other heresy”. Theodore of Studium,^« among others, 
later also mentions this triple classification. 

It is evident from the above two Canons of the 2nd and 
Quinisext General Councils and from other evidence that has sur¬ 
vived to this day, that the ancient Church had set the principle 
by which a. heretics seeking readmission to the Church, but not 
accepting the Trinitarian doctrine as decreed by the first two 
General Councils, had to be rebaptized. Such heretics included 
the followers of Paul of Samosata, for the reason that they did 
not baptize in the name of the Holy Trinity; the Sabellians, as 
4culojcatoptav 6i8d<yxovT8g xal IteQa viva xcAejta 3toi(yuv^eg»; and all other 
heresies, especially those teaching dualism, as Gnostics, Mani- 
chaeans, Marcionites, Valentinians, Photinians, Ebionites and 
others; those who rejected the Sacrament of baptism, or per¬ 
formed it in a non-canonical manner, like the Eunomians who 
baptized with one immersion, invoking «0ecn5 dxziGXov xal Ylou 
x8xtia[X8vov xal IlveiSiiatog dyiacnrixoC xal vnb tou x8XTiaji8v(n) TtaC 
xTiod8VTiog»,*® and heretics in general who rejected the Trinitarian 
formula in prayer, afterwards the Montanists who baptized in a 
non-Orthodox manner, thus “obviously being heretics”, the Pepu- 
zians as baptizing in the name of the Father, and the Son, and 
of Montanus or of Prisca, and others.*^ b. heretics who accepted 
the Trinitarian doctrine but differed with the Church on points 
of ecclesiastical order, as the Novationists, Sabbatians and others, 
had to be readmitted by anointment with Holy Oil only. It is 
rather strange that the General Councils included in this category, 
as we have seen, groups that were unequivocally heretic like the 
Arians, Macedonians, Apollinarists, Nestorians, Eutychians and 
other Monophysites; it is to be noted that these heretics per- 


la. ft' NavncatJup. Migne P. G. 99, 1052/3. 

20 . xal ACq. 76,6. Migne P, G. 42,525. *ExxX. 

Tcrrop. 6,26. Migne P. G. 67,1361 e|. 

21 . AEJiTOM-eoeateQov, xatd ,t6v ji(?£a6vTEoav TifioO^eov, «oi jaev OcumtojACVoi 
eIoIv oi6£* TaofxodpoiuYoi’ MaQxiaividiTal, iiyow ’AoTOTug’lxof SaxxcMpd^, ol xal 
' AjtoTaxTiTai* BoXevtivol, ol xal BacnXeiCdaL xal ^Eg^oSioi xaXoij|AEVoi • NtxoA.atTou • 
Movxavicrcat, ol xal II Ejwyug'nvor MavixoCoi* Evvo^xavoC, *Av6^ouw.* IIairX,iavir 
crcai, oi d«6 IlauAxjiu too SaiAocraxECog* ^coTEiaviaxai, ot duto ^oxeivov ^jcioxojtov 
xo>u Xig^iou. 2a6£X.XiavoiC* XL^omavo^, djc6 Xi^oovog xou Mayo^ M£vavd(^uxvoC* 
’E6i(Dvatof KiigivOta'Vol, ol (bto K-nolvOou* KaQjcoxgaxtavoi, ol duto Kagjtoxgdxovg* 
2axoQViavoi’ xal ol dbro xov Mdigoan) xov dvoounr xal ol duto ’AKtXXfi; ol djto "Beo- 
66 xou xoO oxvxecog* ’EXxEOatxai* ol djto N^oxog* ol djto IlEXavtov xal Ke^eoxIvov 
MEA-xujeSsxLxca. (Mv. e. Migne P. G. 86a, 69. IIeoI xc&v dvo>x^O(ii> xai xd>v ino- 
lA^cov olgECfEov diAiXst 6 TiiLAorOEog aoxdftL o. 13 E^), Kal xata xov ©e65(dqov 2xot)- 
6 ixnv, «6ajrcigovxai ^ev Mogt to>vic7Tai, T<''GX''e^vc>Y<x> Mavixatoi xai ol crvoxoixoi 
a^( 0 v Icog xwv MEXx'iaEdExixm, olgECEig eixoai jc£vx£». (“EvO"* dv 0 . 1052). 
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formed the baptism correctly by making three immersions and 
invoking the name of the Holy Trinity, c. schismatics seeking re¬ 
admission to the Church were to be accepted by personal Affirma¬ 
tion of faith. This category included those who differed with the 
Church on matters of secondary ecclesiastical importance, like the 
Meletians, Massilians, and others up to the Iconoclasts. Here 
again, for reasons of ‘‘economy’’ and on the ground of ecclesi¬ 
astical polity,*® heretics like the Nestorians, Severians and others 
of like heresies are included, as is evident from the 95th Canon 
of the Quinisext Council, from presbyter Timothy and from an 
ancient Patriarchal Service Book.*® This practice continued up to 
about the middle of the 11th century, whence the Nestorians and 
Monophysites were reclassified as of the second category, only to 
be later placed again in the first category, according to the de¬ 
cision of the Synod of Constantinople in 1756. 

Thus, briefly speaking, have the General Councils defined the 
manner in which heretics and schismatics were to be readmitted 
into the ancient and undivided Church up to the time of the 
Schism of the 9th century. During that period between the 
Quinisext General Council and the Schism, no change in attitude 
was effected, as no important heresies appeared to raise the ques¬ 
tion of the validity of their baptism, except for the Iconoclast 
movement which was soon subdued. 

Our historical survey has shown the important differences 
in opinion and practice relating to our subject, differences in 
opinion and undulations in practice that continue unabated and, 
in many instances, accentuated since the Quinisext Council to the 
present time. All during this period there have been many in¬ 
stances when the use of strict rule or the principle of “economy” 


22. T6 nTt5d>.Lov, dltiYovv TauxTyv*, jcaparriQEi Iv <t. SO. «Al 6do Obcov^Evixal 

2uvo6ot (B' xal HEvOfetTiTi) dM-ETaxeK^wyOriaav rriv dxovop^v, xol twv *AgEiavwv 
xcd MaxsSovtavdW to 6djrciona xal dllcov . . . Aidxi, dq xovg xaipov^ 

Ifdlioxa xf )5 B' 2w65ov, Tixijiwx^ov ol 'ApEiavot xal MaxEfioviavoi, xal 5xi jxdvov 
^trov eI^ t 6 jclftOoc jcolXm, dlXd xal ftEydlag eIxov 8wd|A£ig xal xovrd elg xovg 
6aaiA.Etg xal xovrd dq xoug dgxovxag xal xt^v ofuvxl'nxov. *'OOev, ?va ^,ev 6id vd xovg 
^Xxwouv elg xtjv 'OgdoSo^tav xal vd xovg 8iog^<Ko<riv EdxoXcDxega, dlXo 
&Ld vd xuxTl "^^5 ^laYOUoaow 3tEguj<r6x£QOv xaxd xfig ^ExxX.tioiag xal xwv 
XgwTXMivtov xal Y^vEi xEigdxeQov x6 xaxov, olxov6v-ncrav oSxa> x6 rtgdYlAtt, ot olxovo- 
HoOvTEg xoug X^YOvg ouxoiv xgioei gta' 6) ol -Oetoi IxeIvoc DaxiipEg, xal 

^cruYxaxeOiTxav vd Sex’&oojv xd Odxxioma aidx(bv . . - 

23. To>. KagM'Lpi}, ^v. e. a, 199, 976/7, 1009. Kal 6 jtgeoSvxEOog TijLioO’Eog ^m:o- 
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(Mig^e P. G. 86a, 72). Kai 6 ©eddcxopog SxouStxrjg YOdcfsi: «Ol 8£ Oajrx'td- 
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aipeoiv Me^exiavoi, NEOxoptavot, EimrxiavioTal xal ol xovrcov OMdcrxoiocoi^ iiexp^ 
xfjg deOpo alpE08a>g (xfjg Ebtovo^Mixlag), x^ dpiO'^^ oux djioOoXXd^iEvoi ^loi xaxu xd 
Jtapdv did xd jioXiKTxtdEg xcov ^Ax£(pdA,a>v xal xd vjTEpxEveg xf^g ^oxoXf)g» (avxdOt). 
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varies in application. It is to be noted, however, that doubts and 
inconsistencies in regard to the application of the principle of 
‘‘economy” do not refer to the dogmatical elements of the Sacra¬ 
ment of baptism, for, according to a fundamental Orthodox rule 
there can be no “economy” in the acceptance of divine dogmas.** 
The use of “economy” refers only to the manner in which heretics 
ought to be readmitted into the Church; “economy” is certainly 
limited and deals exclusively with the visible formality of the 
sacrament which is not repeated, while the content of the baptism 
is granted by the Orthodox Church which alone possesses and 
dispenses Divine Grace which makes people just and saves. The 
Orthodox Church considers the baptism and all other sacraments 
of heretics as empty formalities, even those of heretics whom 
she readmits without baptism, confessing that there is “only one 
baptism in remission of sins”, and that, performed only by the 
Oi^odox Church. 


(To be continued) 


24. a'(h:6di, cr. 808: «’Ev ydo Totg O^sioi? SdYM'Ooiv ovboM'Ou Ixei 

jtOTE n olxovoM-ia cmYJcaTdOacng' Tairra yag dodXevrd elm, xcd u;i6 Jidvrcov x&y 
djtaoddaxa ^ Jtdcrn EvX-aOewji ^lacpu^AxTOvtca* xal 6 juxodv xi xovxoyv 
jtooaOatvcov, d)g oixicrn»axixdg xcd otipExixog xaxoxoLvexai xcd 

dxoiv(6vr|tog jtoiQd jtoUn Xo 7 <texaL> (’Aitoxc^ioig Ilaxotaox^’v ’Ay 

Y^txavovg ^Avconoxovg). BIejc. aux. xai a. 975. 
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